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Mroclamation 


State of Florida 
Exerutive Department 
Callahasser 





WHEREAS, the wise use of Florida’s natural resources — soils and waters, 
forests, minerals, and wildlife —is essential to the welfare and security of 
every citizen in every community of the State of Florida; and 





WHEREAS, the sound management of natural resources cannot be achieved 
without the guidance and support of an informed and interested public; and 


WHEREAS, the future of certain Florida birds and animals —such as the 
Key Deer, the Everglades Kite, and the Ivory-Billed Woodpecker — is endangered 
by the threat of extinction; and 


WHEREAS, the week of March 18 through 24 is being observed across the 
nation as National Wildlife Week designed to make the general public aware 
of past mistakes in the management of wildlife resources, and those steps 
which can still be taken to preserve those animals that are on the verge of 
extinction and increase those whose abundance is so important to the rec- 
reational and aesthetic opportunities of the citizens and visitors of Florida; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, LeRoy Cottins, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me as Governor of the State of Florida, do hereby proclaim the week of 
March 18-24, 1956, as 


National Wildlife Week 


in Florida, and urge all citizens to acquaint themselves with the facts per- 
taining to conservation of natural resources, and, in keeping with the national 
theme, to give particular thought and attention to those species of wildlife 
which are now facing possibile extinction. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the State of Florida 
to be affixed at Tallahassee, the Capital, this 9th day 
of February, A. D. 1956. 


Sr 
ATTEST: Mi ltiwe — 
Governor 


Secretary of State 
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WINDOW WONDERLAND 
Dear Sir: 


I don’t know whether you like fan letters 
or not. If this one irks you or proves too 
dull, you have a wastebasket handy. 


My secretary takes your magazine and I 
have access to it. I read in a couple of is- 
sues, I believe one was published last sum- 
mer and the other last December, a very 
good screed “Window Wonderland’. I do 
not know too much about birds, but these 
two articles were most interestingly written 
and I enjoyed them no end. More than 
that, they gave me a lot of information on 
birds. Also, my _ secretary’s husband, 
Charles Johnson, had a good snake story 
published in your magazine a couple of 
years ago. 

I think you have a fine magazine in 
Florida Wildlife and here’s hoping the 
“Window Wonderland” articles appear 
again at not too distant a date. 


PORTER SIMS 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Dear Editor: 


Hunting and fishing is fine but how about 
some more articles about birds, snakes, and 
plants. These things are all interesting to 
people who enjoy being outdoors. I espe- 
cially liked “Window Wonderland” in the 
December issue and “Animals: Fact and 
Fancy” in the February issue. How about 
more of this type story. 

KEN RHODES 
Seattle, Wash. 


. . . Another installment of “Window Won- 
derland” can be found on page 28 of this 
issue. 


SERVICE MEN 


Gentlemen: 

I just read Mrs. Klosson’s letter in the 
March issue of Florida Wildlife and think 
her idea is very good. Enclosed you will 
find my check for two subscriptions to boys 
now in the service, both of them serving 
Overseas. 

Please start their subscriptions with the 
March issue as I am sure they will enjoy 
all the fishing stories. 

F. HANSON 
Orlando, Florida 
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FISHING CITATION 
Dear Editor: 
Enclosed you will find my application for 
a Florida Wildlife Fisuinc Crration. 


We were fishing on Lake Jessup today 
and two of us caught 22 speckled perch, 
the largest weighing two pounds. The eight 
largest specks totaled 12% pounds. 

Jessup is a wonderful lake to fish in. 


W. E. HARTSOOK 
Winter Haven, Florida 


MARCH ISSUE 
Dear Editor: 

I just finished reading “Great Jumping 
Catfish Stew” in the March issue of Florida 
Wildlife. It is hard to imagine catfish 
jumping like the author says but I am fa- 
miliar with Mr. Lyons’ writing and know 
that his stories on fishing are authentic. 

I think that this issue is one of the best 
you ever put out. Every story was inter- 
esting and I enjoyed them all. 

S. PORTER 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Gentlemen: 

The March issue of Florida Wildlife is 
outstanding. Never have I read so many 
fine fishing stories in one issue of a maga- 
zine. Let’s have some more like this one. 

C. C. KRALE 
Chicago, Illinois 


COVER APPEAL 
Dear Sirs: 

The cover painting of the osprey and 
eagles on the February issue of Florida 
Wildlife was terrific. The jubilant young 
fisherman and his “first” fish on the March 
cover is magnificent. Just a glance at his 
happy face and you can practically feel the 
elation. I am going to frame these two cov- 
ers and hang them in my son’s room. How 
about some more such covers so that we 
can frame them. 

R. H. HOLLINGS 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I just received my March issue of Florida 
Wildlife and want to commend you people 
for doing a wonderful job. Not only are all 
the stories of the best caliber but the cover 
is outstanding. It is one of the best you 
have ever had and I should know as we 
have been reading it for over ten years 
now. 

K. L. JENSEN 
Jacksonville, Florida 


SATISFIED 
Gentlemen: 

I have just received notice that my first 
years subscription has expired. Enclosed 
is a check to cover three more years of 
wonderful reading. It is amazing how much 
more reading there is in magazines that 
don’t have advertising and yours about 
Florida’s hunting and fishing is tops. I have 
only been in your state twice but it won't 
be long until I too will make the move. 
Until then, I look forward to receiving 
Florida Wildlife each month. 

G. HASTINGS 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

We really enjoy your magazine, especially 
the articles about snakes. We would like 
to see more reports published on alligators 
too. 

E. H. LEMMEN 
East Moriches, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a money order for two one 
year subscriptions to Florida Wildlife. We 
recently returned from your state and found 
the hunting and fishing excellent. 

R. O« HURST 

Elwood, Indiana 
& 

GENE WELCH 

Muncie, Indiana 


BOOK REVIEW 


Dear Sirs: 

I have long been a subscriber to Florida 
Wildlife magazine and think it is one of the 
outstanding state wildlife publications. 
There is one matter which has my curiosity 
stirred uv; how is it that your “Sportsmen’s 
Bookshelf” department always describes the 
books in such glowing terms? I know from 
personal experience that there are many 
poor and mediocre books written on outdoor 
subjects. 

WILFRED L. CHRISTIE 
Anniston, Alabama 


... We look over a good many books each 
month but it is only those that we consider 
of interest and value to the readers of 
Florida Wildlife that are carried in the 
“Bookshelf” department. 
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WHO OWNS OUR WATER? 


By FORACE HOLLAND, Chairman 


FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 





URING the next few years, Flor- 

ida will be faced with an in- 
creasingly difficult problem: The 
problem of furnishing public access 
to public waters. 

Until now, few people have been 
concerned about the status of wa- 
ters which are, or should be, desig- 
nated as public waters. Until now, 
there seemed to be plenty of lakes, 
rivers, streams and canals open to 
all who would use them. 

There were few barriers. Few 
fences. And comparatively few peo- 
ple and business interests. 

In recent years, however, Florida 
has been undergoing rapid develop- 
ment. More and more people wish to 
vacation, work and live in the state. 
More and more lands are being pur- 
chased or developed by private in- 
terests. More and more fences are 
being erected. And more and more 
water is being used for various pur- 
poses. 

The day of the open land, the 
open range and the open water is 
rapidly disappearing in Florida. 

This has resulted in a growing 
problem of who owns what water, 
and who has the right to use it. 


Does the fisherman have the same 
right to the waters in a lake or river 
as the industrialist? Does the grower 
have more rights than the canoeist 
or the picnicker? Does a large body 
of water belong to the persons who 
own the land surrounding it? What 
rights do fish and wildlife have to 
adequate water? Who shall say what 
water belongs to what interests? 


Unless adequate action is taken 
immediately, these problems will be- 
come more and more serious. It is 
conceivable that the problem of wa- 
ter—or, rather, the disappearance of 
water—may soon constitute a grave 
threat to the welfare of the entire 
State of Florida and all of its people. 


This is not to infer that certain 
protective measures have not al- 
ready been taken. Our U. S. Con- 
gress, for instance, has found wildlife 
and its attendant recreational bene- 
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fits of such value to the welfare of 
the nation that it has written ceztain 
safeguards into the laws. Section 2, 
Public Laws, stipulates that public 
works, such as performed by the 
U. S. Army Engineers and similar 
agencies, that affect the waters of 
the states must be approved by the 
respective state wildlife agencies. 
This helps ensure that wildlife is not 
adversely affected. 

But we must take other adequate 
steps, on national, state and local 
levels, to conserve our sources and 
supplies of fresh water. And just as 
important is the need to determine 
what water belongs to the public and 
what water belongs to private per- 
sons or interests. 

Almost all big business firms have 
recognized the increasing value of 
recreation in our way of life. Such 
firms recognize that proper employee 
recreation is important to the wel- 
fare of the employer as well as the 
employee. 

In fact, adequate recreation is now 
considered to be essential in the lives 
of everyone. 


There are many forms of recrea- 
tion, of course. But water plays a 
large part in the recreation of our 
citizens. The fishermen, the hunters, 
the canoeists, the boating enthusiasts, 
the picnickers, the wild life students, 
the tourists, the swimmers, and many 
others, are all concerned with the 
preservation of public waters. 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission deals with the conserva- 
tion of fish and wildlife, the recrea- 
tional and sporting pleasures of fish- 
ing and hunting, and the intangible 
aesthetic values of the outdoor life. 

It seems to me that it falls within 
the province of the Commission to 
help initiate a movement designed 
to accomplish two things: First, to 
determine what constitutes public 
waters. And, second, to provide pub- 
lic access to such waters. 

The trend has already started. 
Some of our counties have already 
designated certain lands and waters 


as “public fishing grounds.” A few 
counties have provided, or are now 
providing, access roads to large lakes. 
Others are providing public parks 
and picnic grounds at desirable loca- 
tions near lakes and rivers. Some 
cities officially recognize certain 
lakes within their boundaries as 
public lakes. 

Such counties and cities should be 
congratulated for not overlooking 
opportunities to provide public rec- 
reational facilities. They have un- 
doubtedly recognized the untold 
value of public waters and access 
points. 

But much work remains to be 
done. 


Florida has 30,000 named lakes. 
It has countless rivers, streams and 
canals. We are rightfully proud of 
this. 

But many of our lakes, many por- 
tions of our rivers, and some of our 
streams are almost totally inaccessi- 
ble to the general public. 

The problem of furnishing access 
to public waters can not be solved 
by any one person, or any one 
agency. It can be solved only by 
close cooperation between all inter- 
ested persons, cities, counties and 
state agencies involved. 

Indeed, a full-fledged program in- 
involving public waters and access 
points may also involve our county 
courts, circuit courts, the Supreme 
Court and the State Legislature be- 
fore the problem is completely 
solved. 

It may take action by the courts 
or the Legislature to designate or 
define public waters. And it will take 
action by the counties, the cities and 
the citizens to provide access to such 
designated waters. 

It seems to me that it is proper 
to use public funds to provide im- 
provements and facilities for greater 
public recreation on and near our 
public waters, just as we use such 
funds to build public highways, state 
parks and similar conveniences. And 

(Continued on Page 42) 





By DENVER 


Tr: TIME AGAIN for a brief visit 
with all of you throughout the 
state who are doing your share to- 
wards conservation of our natural 
resources. Before going into the 
many news items from around the 
state, the writer would like to thank 
the following companies for their 
generous donations during the month 
of February, 1956, toward the opera- 
tion, construction and maintenance 
of the Youth Conservation Camp lo- 
cated at Lake Eaton in the Ocala 
National Forest. 

Florida Crushed Stone Co., Ocala, 
$100; Art Cement Manufacturing 
Co., Miami, $20; Marion Construc- 
tion Co., Ocala, $25; Ocala Lime 
Rock Corp., $25, and the St. Peters- 
burg Rod and Gun Club, $112.21. 

It’s a wonderful feeling when a 
check drops out of an envelope after 
opening it. To all of our friends who 
are sincerely interested in the de- 
velopment of the program and the 
camp, our sincere thanks, and to the 
above organizations and companies, 
on behalf of the League, a great big 
THANK YOU. 

MAY WE HEAR FROM YOU 
OTHER INTERESTED PEOPLE. 





And now for the TOP TEN 
CLUBS OF THE YEAR 


Ratings of these clubs listed in the 
“big ten” are based on contributions 
made toward conservation of our 
natural resources, local club prog- 
ress, league cooperation, and points 
earned by the club on conservation 
projects. 

For the second consecutive year, 
the Allapattah Optimist Club has 
earned first place in the League 
standings. They won first place in 
1954 and now repeat again for the 
year of 1955. They are an anxious 
and alert club and are proud of their 
efforts relative to the conservation 
of our natural resources. They have 
also received a coveted honor in hav- 
ing one of their members, now act- 
ing as president, awarded the honor 
of selection by the Governor’s Com- 
mittee in representing Florida at 
the Young Outdoor Americans Con- 
gress held in Chicago last March. His 
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name is Phillip Alexander. Beside 
being president of his own local club 
he also serves as president of the 
State Junior Conservation Club 
League. Our heartiest congratula- 
tions to the club. 

Final standings for 1955 for the 
first ten clubs in the league. 





Top Ten Clubs 
Junior Conservation Club League 


1. Miami Allapattah Optimist Jun- 
ior Conservation Club, Miami, Fla., 
95 points. 

2. Dean Mather Junior Wildlife 
Club, Ocala, Fla., 75 points. 

3. Bartow Junior Wildlife Club, 
Bartow, Fla., 72 points. 

4. Bay County All-Girls Junior 
Conservation Club, Panama City, 
Fla., 71 points. 

.. Lakeland Junior Conservation 
Club, Lakeland, Fla., 46 points. 

6. Stuart Junior Conservation 
Club, Stuart, Fla., 39 points. 

7. Junior Everglades Conservation 
Squadron, Hialeah, Fla., 38 points. 

8. Leesburg Junior Conservation 
Club, Leesburg, Fla., 32 points. 

9. St. Petersburg Junior Rod and 
Gun Club, St. Petersburg, Fla., 26 
points. 

10. Shady Grove Junior Conserva- 
tion Club, Perry, Fla., 20 points; Ft. 
Pierce Junior Wildlife Club, Ft. 
Pierce, Fla., 20 points, and Holly- 
wood Junior Conservation Club, 
Hollywood, Fla., 20 points. 

Tenth place a three-way tie be- 
tween three clubs. 

Total number of points accumulat- 
ed for reports, meetings, activities, 
attendance and publicity for the big 
four are as follows: 

Allapattah Optimist Junior Con- 
servation Club, 31,050 points. 

Dean Mather-Ocala Junior Wild- 
life Club, 21,655 points. 

Bartow Junior Conservation Club, 
17,700 points. 

Bay County All-Girls Junior Con- 
servation Club, 15,500 points. 

Go to it fellows, and see if this 
can’t be the year when you can take 
over first place. First place can be 
yours. Why not start now! 


Around the State: 

Mr. Gene Gallent, advisor to the 
Dean Mather Wildlife Club in Ocala, 
reports that they now have two di- 
visions in the club and have changed 
the titles of their presiding officers. 
The two divisions have been split 
into age groupings: The first group 
ages 8-12, and the second group ages 
13-18. The officers’ titles have been 
changed from directors to wardens. 
There remains but one director who 
assists the advisor and his counselors. 

Present officers now holding office 
are: 

Director, Jerry Hill. 

Chief Warden, Duan Witt. 

Assistant Warden, Charles Teu- 
ton. 

Secretary-Treasurer, David Laird. 

Sergeant-at-Arms, Joe Hill. 

The older club meets every Thurs- 
day at their club house. Meeting time 
is 7:30 p. m. Club house is located 
on Maricam Road. Senior Counselors 
for the older group are Mr. Bill Gore 
and Mr. Earl DeBarry. Counselor 
for the smaller group is Mr. Haral 
Atherton. 

We understand, too, that the Bay 
County All-Girls Club will soon have 
some very good competition with a 
new girls group soon to be organized 
in Ocala. 





Shady Grove Junior Conservation 
Club reports they have the follow- 
ing officers: 

President, Udell Wilson. 

Vice-President, Ted Howel. 

Secretary, Cecil Blanton. 

Treasurer, ClydeAnsowes. 

The club has nineteen members 
and is really going places. Mr. Pow- 
ell, principal of the school, is their 
advisor and promises that the club 
will be heard from quite frequently 
during the present year. They are 
now planning a three-day camping 
trip into the Ocala National Forest. 





The new club from Lake City is 
to be sponsored by the Columbia 
Sportsman’s Association. Three 
members from the club comprise the 
advisory committee.. They are: Mr. 
Edward Bona, Mr. J. W. Davis, JYr., 
and Mr. James Moore, all of Lake 
City. 





Report from the 
Executive Secretary: 

Our camping grounds at Lake 
Eaton are improving each day, now 
that we have a very capable custo- 
dian at camp, Mr. Harry S. Kenan 
and his wife, Velma. On inspections 
of late, one can see the area around 
the mess hall being smoothed out 
and the debris from building re- 
moved. Palmettoes are being re- 
moved inside the assembly area be- 
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tween the cabins. And just the other 
day something new had been added 
—the back porch which had been 
left incomplete last summer because 
we ran out of funds, has been com- 
pleted. The shingles on the porch 
roof match the shingles on the mess 
hall and it looks like a piece of art. 
The porch is all screened in with cop- 
per wire, with two screened doors for 
entering the porch-proper and the 
sanitation section for our garbage 
cans and all other refuse. 


And the RIFLE RANGE IS COM- 
ING ALONG IN good shape. It won’t 
be long before we will be using it 
for our target shooting and our con- 
tests. So you see, gang, the place is 
being kept in excellent condition, so 
when you return this summer every- 
thing will be in place and ready to 
go... . The road has been graded 
once more and will probably be 
graded before camp opens this com- 
ing summer. 


It’s a camp you can all be very 
proud of, and one you won’t mind 
showing off to your friends who are 
not conservationists like you are. 


The writer visited the Ft. Lauder- 
dale club on a recent trip in that 
area. There is a club that will be go- 
ing places during this current year. 
They had their meeting in the Brow- 
ard National Bank and had approxi- 
mately 30 boys there, all busy as 
bees. The group had been split into 
teams at a previous meeting, and 
each team was named and required 
to report on certain species of fish. 
Points were given to the team on 
the basis of completeness of the re- 


port, presentation and preparation. 
Reports were given on tarpon, sail- 
fish, channel bass, marlin, etc. All 
of these youngsters are ardent fish- 
ermen. The club has a new look in 
that they now have a new counselor. 
Mr. Edward Hougendubler, a teach- 
er. Best of luck to you, Ed, and 
that goes for all of the boys within 
the club. Ray Norton and his wife 
were on hand to give an assist. Both 
are very active in the senior club and 
help out in every way possible to 
promote the youngsters in the Junior 
Angler Division. The senior club is 
a go-getting club, too, for they were 
the first club in the state to come 
through with $850.00 for a club cabin 
at Lake Eaton. A club with real ac- 
tion, and the adults want their young 
people the same way. 


Eustis 


Roster of the newly organized club 
in Eustis under the guiding hand 
of an old friend—Tommy Anderson. 
Tommy writes and tells us that the 
club is under way and to look for 
bigger and better things from their 
way. We are quite anxious and sin- 
cerely hope the new club has smooth 
sailing. Good luck, Tommy, and to 
your new crew! 


The officers for the club are: 
President, Ronnie Baker. 
Vice-President, Billy Taylor. 
Secretary, Gerald Greene. 
Treasurer, Bill Hinson. 
Reporter, Bobby Haralson. 


Other members are: William Clay 
Dillon, Willis Hayes, Douglas Tay- 
lor, Sam Rodante, Bill Shriner, Al 
McGough, John Clark, Fred Pait. 





Two members of the Bay County Girls Junior Conservation Club look over a copy of Florida 
Wildlife magazine with representatives from the Conservation Committee of the Women’s 
Club and Carter Craft Corporation. The Women’s Club and Carter Craft Corp. recently 


undertook the co-sponsorship of the girls group. 


From left to right are, Betty Cooper, 


President of the Girls Club; Mrs. Floyd Fogle of the Women’s Club; Tom Bingham, president 
of Carter Craft Corp.; and Annette Howard, Secretary of the Girls Club. 
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Leesburg 

Mr. Bronson Gibson, reports that 
his club is now taking a first aid 
course. Their new secretary, Frank- 
lin McDonell, is doing a nice job of 
getting all the reports into this of- 
fice. We only wish that there were 
many more like him. The club’s 
treasury is astounding with $106.12. 
Can you beat that? 


Ocala 

The Dean Mather Club is doing a 
grand job with their survival kits 
The project has caught on so well 
that both divisions are now making 
them and the last word heard was 
that it is going to be a compulsory 
project for all members. Why not 
try it for your club. A survival kit. 


Panama City 

The Bay County All-Girls Club 
have now obtained a sponsor after 
these many long months of looking 
for someone to sponsor their proj- 
ects and club. The Carter Craft Cor- 
poration, in conjunction with the 
Woman’s Club, are to sponsor the 
young ladies. Congratulations to both 
organizations, and especially to Mr. 
Tom Bingham and Mrs. Floyd Fogle. 
The young ladies are now planning 
to deliver quail seed to the neighbor- 
ing farmers and ranchers. 


Stuart 

Randall Ray Gray, secretary of 
the Stuart Junior Conservation Club, 
reports that they are now studying 
insects and are just starting to put 
out bird feeders and bird houses. A 
worthwhile project. 


Ft. Lauderdale 

The Junior Anglers Club of Ft. 
Lauderdale are now in the midst of 
a two-month contest of their own. 
The winning team will take a trip 
to the Keys, with all expenses paid. 
Their present project is building 
wood duck nesting houses. So far, 
eight have been completed and 
placed at strategic spots in the Ever- 
glades. 


Bartow 

The Bartow club is just easing 
off from quite a difficult project— 
they have completed rebuilding a 
club house of their own. Johnny Hut- 
to, their secretary, reports that they 
are now planning to set up trot lines 
and some trolling trips. 


That about takes care of this is- 
sue, friends. Do take time to report 
your activities and let’s all get our- 
selves headed in the right direction 
—more and better conservation in 
1956 and the many years ahead. Lots 
of luck to all of you. END. 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


UPPOSEDLY, you now have your 
te new handgun; it is fitted with 
proper sights and features good 
grips that are a tailored fit to your 
gun hand. Now, let’s learn how to 
assume the most scientific and com- 
fortable offhand shooting position. 


Proper shooting stance or shooting 
position is Number Two among the 
six basic fundamentals—Hold (or 
proper gun grip), Stance, Relaxa- 
tion, Aiming, Controlled Breathing 
and Trigger Squeeze—that must be 
understood, mastered individually 
and smoothly combined if one is to 
become truly expert with a hand- 
gun. 

Following the instructions given 
in last month’s column, correctly 
grip your handgun by first picking 
it up with your left hand and then 
fitting it to your right (vice versa 
if you happen to be left-handed), so 
that the gun finds a natural and snug 
resting place between thumb and 
first finger, in direct line with your 
wrist, and with most of the gun’s 
weight and balance seemingly on 
the second or middle finger, aided 
by the heel of the hand placed firm- 
ly against the gun-frame’s backstrap. 

Your next step is to assume a 
body-shooting stance that will give 
you maximum steadiness and com- 
fort. On its correctness will depend 
much of your initial and subsequent 
handgun success. 


National Rife Association instruc- 
tors, and the handgun texts they use, 
call for the pistol shooter to stand 
flat on both feet, with heels four- 
teen to eighteen inches apart, toes 
pointed directly to the front and in 
line with the shins, spine straight 
and body weight equally divided be- 
tween untensed legs and feet. A 
good general rule for foot spread, 
the NRA manuals say, is one-half 
that of your normal stride—sixteen 
inches if you normally step thirty- 
two inches. 

The idle left hand is slipped in 
left side trouser pocket or permitted 
to hang relaxed, as preferred. 

When taking aim, the arm holding 
the handgun is fully extended, 
but not strained—just comfortably 
straight. It is reeommended that be- 





ginners form the habit of first hold- 
ing the gun out at a high angle and 
then letting the extended arm and 
held gun come down slowly into the 
line of vision, without any bending 
of the elbow or tilting of the head 
to one side or the other. 

Some coaches teach their hand- 
gun students to raise the extended 
arm and pistol to eye level, instead, 
but this editor believes it is easier 
on arm muscles, and more natural, 
to start from about a ninety degree 
angle and slowly bring extended arm 
and held gun down to normal line 
of vision. The real experts, he has 
observed, are usually those shooters 
who use the minimum of muscles to 
support and fire a handgun, while 
otherwise enjoying a state of com- 
fortable relaxation. 

Each of the described shooting 
position fundamentals contributes 
considerably to the realization of a 
perfectly natural and comfortable 
shooting stance, enjoyably free from 
strain and its disastrous effects on 
handgun accuracy... . But there is 
another, and very important, basic 





Lyman Rogers of St. Petersburg demon- 
strates the handgun shooting stance he finds 
most natural and comfortable. In_ this 
month’s Muzzle Flashes, our Firearms Editor 
describes two simple methods by which you 
can determine the most scientific and com- 
fortable offhand pistol shooting position, 
best suited to your individual physique. 


shooting stance principle that must 
be considered, added and followed. 

In aiming your handgun at either 
an orthodox bullseye or substituted 
tin can, block of wood or a clay 
pigeon hanging from a nail, there 
will be one point to which the hand- 
gun will seem to want to point and 
come to rest of its own accord. Mak- 
ing this natural alignment coincide 
with your body stance and aiming 
point will add points to a tournament 
score or more enjoyed hits on infor- 
mal targets. 

To get it, take a normal shooting 
position, arm fully extended and take 
customary aim. When the sights are 
seemingly perfectly aligned on your 
target, close your eyes for a few 
seconds while continuing to hold 
and aim your handgun, just as if 
you had both eyes open. After about 
six to ten seconds, open your eyes 
and note the point of aim at which 
the handgun’s sights are pointing. 
Are you still “dead on” your target, 
or have the sights drifted off to one 
side? If you are not “dead on” your 
mark when you open your eyes after 
making this natural alignment test, 
shift your body to the right or left 
to the degree you think necessary 
to give you a central, natural align- 
ment. Put down your handgun for 
a few moments, to rest your arm 
muscles, before repeating the pro- 
cedure, but keeping your feet and 
body positioned while you rest, so 
that you won’t have to start from 
the beginning to determine an ap- 
proximately correct “natural” gun 
pointing position. Repeat the aiming 
steps and the momentary blackout 
test, to see if the changed stance 
has corrected previous pointing er- 
rors and given you a natural, easy 
alignment of handgun sights and tar- 
get. If you are “dead on” your target 
each time you make the eye and 
alignment test, then you will have 
achieved the most natural gun point- 
ing stance and automatically elimi- 
nated much of your tendency to sway 
sidewise and introduce horizontal 
bullet impact errors. 

“But,” you say, “my aim looked 
right the first time even if the shut- 
and-open eye test did indicate a tend- 
ency of the aimed handgun to swing 
to one side when I closed my eyes 
briefly. Why couldn’t I just go ahead 
and shoot from my first assumed 
position?” 

The answer is uncontrollable re- 
flex. In achieving what seemed a 
perfect aim the first time (although 
the eye test subsequently showed a 
decided variation from true, natural 
alignment), you were realizing that 
perfect sight picture primarily 
through muscular effort. Should you 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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HERE WAS A TIME not too long ago when the name 
Florida wolf did not bring to mind a sun-tanned 
young man, in flashy clothes and car, with a way with 
the women. There was a time when the name brought 
to mind an honest-to-goodness four-footed animal. 

The first account of the Florida wolf (Canis niger 
niger) in “white man’s” history comes from a curious 
story. When the Spanish conquistador Hernando de 
Soto was camping in the Tampa Bay area in 1539, a 
disheveled figure of a man, shouting garbled Spanish 
and Indian, gave himself up to a Spanish scouting 
party. The fellow turned out to be one of the men of 
an earlier Spanish explorer. Juan Ortiz was his name 
and he had endured eleven years of life and often tor- 
ture among the Florida Indians. 

One of the experiences related by Ortiz to his newly 
arrived countrymen concerned keeping watch one 
night over the bodies of some dead Indians. During the 
night he heard a marauding animal approach, but he 
was not quick enough to prevent the animal from drag- 
ging one of the bodies away. However, he threw one 
of his four darts in the direction of the noise and 
waited fearfully for the morning light. Dawn revealed 
the body of the dead Indian and nearby the body of 
a wolf, pierced by Ortiz’ dart. 


The Florida wolf, believed extinct since the early 
part of this century, is often referred to in accounts 
of life in the Florida wilderness. William Bartram, 
the famous Quaker naturalist, saw wolves at several 
places during his tour of Florida in 1774. Camping 
one night on the shores of Lake George, he heard a 
wolf circling his camp and later discovered the wolf 
had snitched a tempting piece of broiled fish. Some- 
time later, near what he called the Alachua Savannah 
(known today as Payne’s Prairie), Bartram and his 
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companions came upon a pack of wolves eating on a 
horse carcass. Bartram reported that the wolves sat 
on their haunches and watched the men approach un- 
til they came within gunshot. At that point, the wolves 
trotted off into the undergrowth of the forest. 


During that period from the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury to the end of it, when Florida was being “discov- 
ered” all over again and travel books sold like histori- 
cal novels about shady ladies do today, wolves were 
regularly mentioned in books on Florida. In 1837: 
“Wolves are found in all the unsettled parts of the 
Territory; but except in purloining a calf occasionally, 
they are little known. Their attention is usually di- 
rected to the sheep and of these, there are, as yet, 
very few in the Territory.” By 1875 the wolf was 
becoming a rare animal but was still hunted with 
dogs in the jungles along the St. Lucie. A London 
tourist, traveling overland from the Tampa Bay area 
towards Lake Myakka (an early name for Okeecho- 
bee) recorded the following: “We came across no 
four-footed game except a solitary grey wolf, which 
in company with some hundreds of the disgusting but 
useful turkey-buzzards, was gorging himself on the 
rotting carcass of a cow.” 


Charles B. Cory, writing in 1896, reported that the 
wolf was still not uncommon in some localities and 
that they were “usually black, although examples have 
been killed which were brown, shading into grey on 
the belly and breasts.” 

“T have heard of grey wolves in Florida, but have 
never seen one. Robert Osceola,’ Corey wrote, in 
speaking of his Seminole friend who was a descendant 
of the great chief, “killed a female with two cubs 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 


ILDLIFE is a part of our na- 

tional heritage. It is to be 
shared by each of us and each of us 
has a responsibility for perpetuating 
it for future generations so that they 
may enjoy, as we have, the living 
creatures that inhabit our lands and 
waters. 

Today, many of our once abundant 
wild animals are on the verge of ex- 
tinction. The goal of 1956 National 
Wildlife Week is to further conser- 
vation programs that will preserve 
these endangered species. The pub- 
lic’s recognition of the plight of these 
animals, and its support of the pro- 
grams needed to restore them, pro- 
vide the only hope of their recovery. 

What Can Be Done About It? 
EIGHT COURSES OF ACTION 


1. Promote coordinated research 
on endangered forms of wildlife to 
determine methods for restoring 
them to safe population levels. 

2. Encourage programs of federal 
and state agencies designed to pro- 
tect endangered wildlife and restore 
natural environments. Habitat im- 
provement and enforcement of laws 
can be greatly furthered by strong 
public support. 


National Wildlife Week was first pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt in 1938. 
It has been sporsored annually since by 
the National Wildlife Federation and the 
state groups that belong to the Federa- 
tion. Purpose of the Week is to focus 
public attention on the importance of 
our natural resources and on the broad 
and pressing problems of conservation. 





3. Stop the wanton and accidental 
slaughter of remnant populations of 
endangered animals and the destruc- 
tion of habitat through unwise drain- 
age and pollution of wetlands, burn- 
ing and other abuses of forests and 
grasslands, and misuse of agricul- 
tural lands. 

4. Work for the establishment of 
comprehensive use policies at the 
national, state and local levels which 
will insure protection and improve- 
ment of wildlife habitat in connec- 
tion with the development of agricul- 
tural, mineralogical and industrial 
resources. Strengthen the Coordina- 
tion Act (Public Law 732, 79th Con- 
gress) to make certain the wildlife 
values will be protected and devel- 
oped in connection with federal 
drainage and reservoir projects and 
that provision will be made for en- 


hancement of wildlife resources as 
a part of comprehensive watershed 
conservation programs. 

5. Initiate educational campaigns 
to create public awareness of the 
plight of endangered wildlife. These 
are especially important at the lo- 
cal, state, and regional levels within 
the ranges of those animals that are 
on the verge of extinction. 


6. Protect the integrity and de- 
fend from encroachment those state, 
federal and private sanctuaries, ref- 
uges, parks, forests, wilderness and 
management areas which are main- 
tained for the benefit of endangered 
species. Forestall the invasion of 
primitive habitats essential to the 
welfare of those endangered animals 
that are dependent upon undevel- 
oped areas for living space. 

7. Work for effective pollution 
control laws and programs for our 
streams, lakes, marshes and coastal 
waters. 

8. Support the efforts of the Sur- 
vival Service of the International 
Union for the Protection of Nature, 
Brussels, Belgium, in protecting en- 
dangered forms within North Amer- 
ica and throughout the world. 


OUR ENDANGERED WILDLIFE 


OLAUS J. MURIE 
President, The Wilderness Society 


O WE REALLY CARE what happens to our wildlife? 

At the dedication of a monument in Wisconsin 
to the extinct passenger pigeon, the late Aldo Leopold, 
an ardent hunter and fisherman with real love for 
wildlife, said, in part: “For one species to mourn the 
death of another is a new thing under the sun... 
we, who have lost our pigeons, mourn the loss. Had 
the funeral been ours, the pigeons would hardly have 
mourned us. In this fact, rather than in Mr. DuPont’s 
nylons or Mr. Vinnevar Bush’s bomb lies objective evi- 
dence of our superiority over the beasts.” 

I suppose it is perfectly understandable that many 
people would want to save game species. But what 
about the Everglade Kite? Nor do we generally want 
to hunt the condor nor the ivory-billed woodpecker. 
We are not that hungry! Even the Key deer—it is a 
deer all right, but we can never hope to make it a 
game species. Yet the National Wildlife Federation, 
the Boone & Crockett Club, the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
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life Service, the Audubon Society, and many other 
organizations have joined to help that little surviving 
handful of Key deer. I remember too, at a Congressional 
hearing over a certain bill, there were representatives 
of several sportsmen’s groups pleading for keeping our 
National Parks intact. 

Perhaps a Wyoming cattleman, referring to the 
coyote, expressed it all very simply: “I kinda like to 
have’em around.” 


Yes, we do “kinda like to have ’em around,” and we 
like it enough to go to great lengths to save the last 
of the whooping cranes, the condor, the Everglade kite, 
and all the rest. 


The following three essays by experts, about en- 
dangered wildlife of Florida, is worth careful study, 
and their publication is a credit to the National Wild- 
life Federation. It is a credit, too, to our people as a 
whole, who give support of these efforts. 
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THE KEY DEER 


HE KEY DEER, confined to the lower Florida Keys, 

Big Pine Key to Key West, are the smallest of 
eastern white-tailed deer races. Adult does usually 
range from 22 to 26 inches in height at front shoulders 
and from 36 to 44 inches in length, while weighing 40 
to 80 pounds. Bucks are slightly larger and may weigh 
up to 100 pounds. They resemble the Virginia white- 
tailed deer in appearance except they are lighter in 
color and there is no seasonal change. The small size 
of Key deer is not due to lack of food or essential 
minerals. They are sturdy and biologically virile ani- 
mals well fitted to cope with their environment if 
given reasonable protection from man. 

The small islands, or Keys, making up the past and 
present range of the Key deer, are of special interest. 
There are no known records to indicate that the deer 
have ever used the Keys from Matecumbe north to 
the mainland. In recent years they have been ob- 
served only on the Keys from Big Pine west to Stock 
Island, near Key West. The vegetation on the islands 
is largely tropical and is green throughout the year. 
Much of it is found in the continental United States. 
There is an ample supply of palatable natural foods 
and the severe shortages of winter forage, so frequently 
faced by its northern cousins, are unknown to the Key 
deer. 

Interesting companions of the Key deer on their 
home range are wild orchids, beautiful tree snails, 
American crocodiles, alligators, raccoons, seven dif- 
ferent species of cacti and tropical marine life. 

Older settlers claim that at one time Key deer were 
numerous. Hernando d’Escalante Fontenada, a Span- 
ish youth who was shipwrecked off the Florida Keys 
in 1535 and lived with the Calousa Indians for 17 years, 
noted that deer were plentiful on one of the Lower 
Keys, probably Big Pine. By 1949°the estimated num- 
ber had dropped to around 30 and they were in seri- 
ous danger of extinction. Principal cause of decline 
appears to have been over-hunting without regard to 
season or method. Few hunters would attempt to fol- 
low the Key deer through its jungle habitat, with its 
numerous potholes in the colitic limestone, poisonous 
snakes and cacti. Instead, dogs and fire were used to 
drive them from smaller Keys into water where they 
could be easily killed from boats. 

Under the leadership of Regional Director James Sil- 
ver of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, and the 
Monroe County Audubon Society, steps were taken 
to secure assistance of conservation organizations and 
conservation-minded individuals in restoring these ani- 
mals. 

Mr. Silver’s effective reports on the Key deer and 
its plight were distributed. Mr. Jay N. Darling, former 
director of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
first president of the National Wildlife Federation, 
prepared and distributed a stirring cartoon to news- 
papers throughout the country. Inquiries were received 
from practically every state and even foreign coun- 
tries. The Boone and Crockett Club, the Campfire So- 
ciety of New York and the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute provided money to pay salary and expenses of a 
full-time protector for one year. The information pro- 
vided by the man employed in this position, Jack C. 
Watson, served as part of the basis for a management 
program. The National Wildlife Federation featured 
the Key deer problem in its National Wildlife Week 
campaign of 1952 and raised a “Key deer fund” through 
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popular subscription that was used to continue the 
program. 

In 1953 Congress authorized the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to establish a protective area for the 
Key deer, now known as the Key Deer National Wild- 
life Refuge. The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission authorized a scientific study on the Key 
deer and its habitat, as well as assistance with protec- 
tion programs. | 

By November 1955, the population of Key deer had 
increased to around 130 head and there is evidence 
that the range now includes Keys that have not been 
used for many years. Local landowners and residents 
favor preservation of the deer and there are few vio- 
lations. 

While hunting is no longer a serious problem, in- 
creasing road traffic and new roads will continue to 
cause losses. The only practical solution is through the 
development of isolated areas and outlying Keys so 
that they can be made more attractive for the deer. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service is studying this problem 
as well as the methods for providing fresh water on 
the Keys that do not have a year-round supply. 

Another problem is the loss of deer habitat which 
has followed in the wake of the rapid development of 
the Keys. Most property owners, when approached, 
have been willing to lease their land at a nominal fee 
in order for the Service to provide protection against 
fire and hunting. But these leases are subject to can- 
cellation on thirty days’ notice and with increased de- 
mands for resorts and residences on the lower Florida 
Keys, the present arrangement may not insure sur- 
vival for the deer. It is necessary that arrangements 
be made for establishment of a permanent sanctuary of 
not less than 1,000 acres. This would serve to protect 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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other forms of wildlife as well as the tropical vegeta- 
tion and natural habitat of the Key deer. At present 
there are approximately 20,000 acres within the range 
used by the deer. All that they now require for per- 
manent survival is continued protection and a reason- 
able amount of suitable habitat. 

To date this has been a remarkably successful pres- 
ervation project due to wide-spread public interest and 
the cooperation of many organizations, a sympathetic 


THE EVERGLADE KITE 


HIS UNIQUE American bird of prey faces disaster. 

Now reduced to a population level that may be not 
much more than that of the famous whooping crane, 
its continued existence appears just as problematical. 
But while many thousands of people know about the 
crane, only a small minority are aware of the kite’s 
predicament. Beautiful, graceful and entirely innocu- 
ous, it is destined to become a bird of the past unless 
conservationists provide vigorous protection. 

Four pertinent facts must be recognized: 

1. It has the most highly specialized food habits of 
any bird in this country. 

2. It now occupies one of the most, if not the most, 
restricted range of any American bird north of Mexico. 
3. It is the third rarest bird of the United States. 

4. It is probably the most susceptible to quick ex- 
tirpation. 

Before touching on any of the above, what does this 
kite look like? Superficially, it bears a rather strong 
resemblance to the well-known marsh hawk, but any 
studied observation will reveal definite differences. 
The adult male is from 16 to 18 inches in length with 
a wing-spread of about 44 inches. The head, foreback 
and wing coverts are deep mouse-gray, the remainder 
of the body, wings and tail are blackish, the latter 
being crossed by a wide white band near the base, 
conspicuous in flight and visible from both above and 
below. The bill is long, slender and very strongly 
hooked, the iris bright red. 

The female is dark brownish above, with much white 
marking on the head. The underparts are pinkish-buff, 
broadly streaked with brownish-black. The wings are 
very broad and the manner of flight, unlike that of 
the marsh hawk’s titling and veering, is perfectly level 
and deliberate. 

Aside from its physical appearance, the outstanding 
characteristic of this kite is the highly selective diet. 
It eats a single species of fresh-water snail and nothing 
else. It is, therefore, confined to a fresh-water habitat 
harboring this creature (Pomacea caliginosa) and can- 
not be expected elsewhere. Within the United States 
it is found only in Florida and it has not, to the writer’s 
knowledge, ever been seen in any other part of the 
country. It also occurs in Cuba, eastern Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and a close relative is found in South 
America. 


Although once fairly well distributed over Florida 
in suitable localities, the Everglade kite is now reduced 
to a remnant because of changes in its natural environ- 
ment. Many marshes have been drained with the con- 
sequent disappearance of the snail, followed almost at 
once by disappearance of the kite. 

Its obvious hawk-like aspect has resulted in thought- 
less gunners killing it for no other reason than that. 
Its increasing rarity has led collectors to seek both 
skin and eggs. These three factors have been respon- 
sible for bringing it to its present low point. 
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press, and direct assistance by individuals through the 
nation. 

It is hoped that the Key deer population can be in- 
creased to at least 300 animals. The present habitat 
can easily support that number, particularly if a year- 
round fresh water supply is made available through- 
out the range. Continued cooperation of landowners, 
coupled with interest and support from national con- 
servation organizations and individual conservationists, 


will be required. 





Its continued survival and any increase will depend 
on broadened public interest, posting of remaining hab- 
itat, a careful watch on any project dealing with the 
raising or lowering of water levels which would affect 
the snail supply, and warden patrol where possible 
during the open shooting season. Uninformed or 
thoughtless duck hunters are a great menace as the 
kite lives in duck marshes. As many as five dead 
kites have been found in front of a single duck blind. 


Some remedial action is now underway. The Flor- 
ida Audubon Society, the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission and the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service have posted marshes and are giving pub- 
licity to the necessity for protecting this bird. The 
National Audubon Society’s warden, stationed at 
Okeechobee, patrols the kite marshes through much 
of the year. An excellent film story on the Everglade 
kite, “Phantom of the Marshes,” made by Bayard W. 
Read, is available through these organizations. 

The original range of this kite embraced peninsular 
Florida in almost every extensive fresh-water marsh. 
It seems never to have penetrated further west than 
a north-south line from Tallahassee to St. Marks. Oc- 
curring southward as far as the Tamiami Trail, com- 
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paratively few birds ever inhabited the lower Ever- 
glades. Most of them were to be found in the St. 
Johns River marshes (east), the Kissimmee River 
Valley (central) and the Lake Okeechobee and Ever- 
glades regions (south). 

It is not possible to give an estimate of the popu- 
lation in former days, but the species is known to 
have occurred in some numbers and was not difficult 
to find. 

The present United States range is reduced to a 
small segment of marsh in the southwestern corner of 
Lake Okeechobee, measuring roughly about two and 
a half miles long by a mile and a half wide. Wandering 


THE IVORY-BILLED 
WOODPECKER 


HE IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER was never a common 

bird, but it has long been famous. Its large size 
and imposing appearance captured the imagination of 
both Indians and early naturalists. It is the largest 
woodpecker in North America, larger than a crow. 
Its shining black and white plumage, scarlet crest in 
the male, and large white bill combine with its vig- 
orous and graceful actions and far-carrying voice to 
impress any observer. It differs from its relative, the 
pileated woodpecker, in being larger, showing more 
white in its plumage especially on the back when 
perched, and the voice sounding like a nasal tin 
trumpet. 

Ivory-billed woodpeckers originally lived in the 
swamps of the southeastern states. From southeastern 
North Carolina to eastern Texas they inhabited the 
large river swamps along the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts, living in forests of oak, gum, and other hard- 
woods and cypress. In the Mississippi bottomlands they 
extended northward at least to the mouth of the Ohio, 
preferring the first bottom forest of sweet gum, oaks 
and ash. Throughout Florida they inhabited cypress 
swamps, frequently moving into the surrounding pine 
woods for feeding. | 

Ivory-billed woodpeckers’ habitats are also the fa- 
vored homes of other kinds of woodpeckers, which are 
more abundant in these forested swamps than in up- 
land forests and which always have been more abun- 
dant than ivory-bills. To illustrate this a tract of 6 
square miles can be cited which supported one pair 
of ivory-bills in addition to an estimated 36 pairs of 
pileated and 126 pairs of red-bellied woodpeckers. 

Ivory-bills feed upon wood-boring insects, particu- 
larly those kinds that live in the inner bark and be- 
tween the bark and sapwood of trees or limbs not too 
long dead. The bark in this stage is still hard and 
tight, but the big woodpeckers hack and scale it loose 
by powerful side blows with their bills. This manner 
of feeding leaves characteristic signs—bare and bark- 
less areas on dead limbs and trunks of trees too sound 
to be attacked in the same way by lesser woodpeckers. 
The preferred insect foods are often very abundant, 
but they are present for a relatively short time, dis- 
appearing when the bark loosens in the process of de- 
cay. Thus the ivory-bills’ food is likely to be irregu- 
larly distributed, varying from place to place and from 
time to time. To find an adequate supply they range far- 
ther and require more area than do other woodpeckers. 

Ivory-bills nest in cavities they dig in trees. From 
one to four eggs, two being usual, are laid in early 
spring. Both parents incubate the eggs and care for 
the young. One brood is raised each year. 

Ivory-bills began to disappear from their original 
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individuals appear beyond such limits occasionally. 
Aside from this area, a part of the Loxahatchee Na- 
tional Wildlife Management Area, near the lower east 
coast of Florida, is inhabited by a few birds. This is 
the extent of the present range! 

Though no exact study has been made, those most 
familiar with the kite agree that there are less than 
20 living today. Nesting success is not satisfactory and 
further study should be made to determine the factors 
responsible for this. 

The Everglade kite desperately needs all the ef- 
fort we can put forth in its behalf. 





range as soon as loggers invaded the southern swamps. 
In several instances the disappearance of woodpeckers 
coincided with the cutting of the forests. The real cause 
was probably the indirect destruction of their food 
supply, for the young trees left in a cut-over forest 
provide much less food for woodpeckers than do the 
mature trees of a virgin or old forest. After such a 
forest has been cut, the different kinds of woodpeckers 
may maintain their status for about two years, then 
they decrease markedly in numbers. The ivory-bills, 
with their specific food requirements, were the first 
to go, and the ones which were lost permanently from 
the cut-over swamps. 

By 1885 the birds had disappeared from the northern 
part of their original range. The greatest decrease oc- 
curred between 1885 and 1900 when the southern log- 
ging industry grew most rapidly. By 1915 the species 
was confined to about a dozen scattered localities in 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and especially Florida. By 
1926 many naturalists believed that the ivory-billed 
woodpecker was extinct. But a few years later some 
were found living in the Singer Tract in northern Lou- 
isiana, and then some were seen in the Santee River 
swamp of South Carolina. An intensive study of the 
species was carried on in the years 1937 through 1939, 
at the end of which ivory-bills were believed to be liv- 
ing in those two localities plus about three areas in 
Florida. Since then, however, there have been no re- 
ports from the Santee River. The Singer Tract in Lou- 
isiana, where ivory-bills were best known and where 
practically all of the life history studies were per- 
formed, was cut over during World War II. Appar- 
ently the last bird to be seen there was a lone female 
observed in January 1944. The only recent reliable re- 
ports of this bird have come from northern Florida, 
but there have been no authentic reports since 1952. 

Ivory-billed woodpeckers were originally most abun- 
dant, judging from a study of all the old records, in 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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So intent on their primary objective are the head-hunters that seldom do they take time 
to relax and enjoy the serenity of picturesque surroundings. Photo by Earl Dyer Ricou. 


RIFTING on the Savannas in a blood red sunset, 

watching the saw grass darken, it was easy to 
imagine that this dark and fickle water was a marsh 
in Africa—especially when I remembered all the head- 
hunters I had guided there. 

They weren’t content, as I was now, to listen to the 
pops of striking bream, enjoy the grace of a pair of 
homing mallards coming in. I’d had a wonderful cou- 
ple of hours of flycasting, although my catch was no 
great shakes: a two-pound bass and a three-pounder, 
half a dozen big blue bream so sweet in the pan. They 
were dedicated trophy hunters as determined to land 
a big one as though each fishing trip was a safari after 
a record-breaking greater kudu. Big Bass Men—and 
nothing else—and by big bass they meant 10 pounds 
or better. I wondered if things had changed since I 
used to be on the business end of the oars and push- 
pole, so that night I called up Joe McNamara, one of 
Stuart’s top professionals. 

“Big Bass Men? I’m hooked with one tomorrow,” 
oe said glumly. Promised me a bonus for a really big 

ass.’ 

“Bet I can describe him. Big, beefy bird, about 200 
pounds. Has on brand new tennis shoes, immaculate 
khaki plants, a fishing jacket with his home town 
club insignia on it. Hale, hearty, well-met—shook your 
hand like a long-lost friend—he’s staying at our best 
hotel.” 

“That’s him, to a T,” Joe groaned. 

I went on mercilessly: “When he starts casting he’ll 
tell you that he’s an expert, light on his feet and can 
stand up in that little car-top boat of yours. After 
his first cast whizzes by your eyebrows and the boat 
darned near capsizes as he lurches off balance, you 
will order him to sit in’ the bow—and you won’t mean 
maybe. He will give you a look like a St. Ber- 
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HEAD -Hl 


By 
ERNEST LYONS 





nard slapped in the puss by its best 
friend, hurt but obedient.” 

“Please shut up,” said Joe. 

“You'll push him and pole him and 
paddle him all day long,” I gloated, 
“till your arms ache and your back 
creaks, up and down the Savannas, 
through the saw grass, into the pot 
holes—and when he gets his chance 
at the one big strike he’ll muff it.” 

“You know,” moaned Joe. 

I knew. 

Although, in truth, you can’t blame 
the head-hunter. We’ve sold him on 
Florida’s jumbo bass with nation- 
wide publicity. In and around Stu- 
art, Jensen Beach and Fort Pierce, 
we truthfully boast that some of the 
biggest bass in Florida have been 
caught from the Savannas—and we 
back it up with proof and pictures. 
We brag—and we suffer. 

Where a fellow could be having 
real fun after Florida chain pickerel with a weedless 
spinner in the pads, using a wet fly or tiny jig on the 
beautiful speckled perch which hang around every 
grassy point—we have to go spoil it by reminding him 
“an 18-pounder came out of this hole once. There are 
still bass as big as that in here.” We put him in such 
a mood that he scorns a four-pounder. 


And no one bags record-breaking greater kudu every 
day.... Like a glimpse of a trophy head after a week’s 
grueling hunt, sometimes the closest a Big Bass Man 
ever gets to his heart’s desire is a missed strike from a 
monster. A strike which convinces him that they are 
there and keeps him pursuing his goal. They’re there 
—but it is sometimes heart-breaking to try to get 
one. 

This moody water, with its air of mystery, is a series 
of saw grass marshes, pad-bordered pot holes and small 
open lakes from two feet to 10 feet deep extending for 
some 15 miles just west of the coastal sand ridge be- 
tween Fort Pierce and Jensen Beach. It is famous for 
the numbers of big bass taken from it and infamous for 
the unpredictability of taking them. 

Every year there are scores of 10-pounders and a 
dozen knocking in the 12-pound and better category 
taken from these waters. Yet any day you can meet 
a tourist fisherman who has cast it to a froth and will 
take an oath that there is not a big bass in it. 

This has led the nearby resort community of Jensen 
Beach to plead with the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission to restock “depleted waters.” Depleted, 
my eye! Harry Frisch, Department biologist at Okee- 
chobee, came over and ran tests, reported to me that 
the Savannas were “in perfect balance.” 


They are. And on certain days, when the big fellows 
prowl, you could cast it from end to end without a 
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strike—the little bass are so fraidy-scared that they’re 
hiding back in the deep grass for protection. 

How would Joe McNamara now—or how would I 
back years ago—set about getting a really big bass for 
our head-hunting friend. 

We would stalk him as white hunters stalk the great- 
er kudu, with patience and forbearance—you might 
add tolerance for the failings of our client—after a 
near miss or two with a hunter’s zeal of our own and, 
in the end, with pride. I remember W. W. Parrott, a 
newspaper publisher of Peoria, Ill.—he weighed 250 
pounds, looked like Irvin S. Cobb, and was light on 
his feet until he learned to sit correctly in the bow. 
I had a car-top boat like Joe’s back then and we fished 
all the big bass water of South Florida: the St. Johns 
Marsh, Blue Cypress Lake, Kissimmee Marshes and 
Lake Okeechobee grass beds, winding up—of course— 
in the Savannas. Mr. Parrott caught bass, good bass, 
six to eight-pounders, but they did not move him. He 
wanted a BIG BASS. But he got greater kudu fever 
if one of 10 pounds or more came within catching 
distance. 

He invariably muffed those few times when he had 
the big chance. Parrott wanted “a really big one” as 
some men want the Mona Lisa or to make a million. 
But when the moment came—despite his weight and 
size—he would become a steel-sprung, stretched cat 
gut, humming dynamo of a fisherman. No bass could 
strike as fast as he could anticipate its strike. He 
wanted a big one so keenly that he seemed able to 
sense the shadow of a behemoth under the lily pads 
and—in that instant of decision when a surge grew and 





Johnny Mann, Stuart’s fire chief, with a brace of 12-pounders 
caught pond-wading. 
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The head-hunter has been sold on Florida’s jumbo bass to the 
extent that even a surface fighting largemouth like this four- 
pounder brings little but scorn. (Photo by C. R. Crandall.) 


swelled behind his spoon and pork rind or the water 
welled upward under his surface plug—he would strike 
before the strike! 

Then he would turn and look at me like a St. Ber- 
nard which had sinned—so genuinely, abjectly sorry 
and contrite. There is no sadder sight. 

One day when this had happened twice (he was a 
good sport and I had grown quite fond of him) I said: 
“We'll try it one last time tomorrow.” 

“You think we might get a real big one?” 

“No. I don’t think there’s a chance in the world. 
But do me a favor. One last day.” 

On that next, that red letter day for Mr. Parrott— 
and by that time for me—I put him in a blue funk right 
off the bat. “Looks like a bad day for bass,” I said. 
“Too bright. The big ones never hit on a bright day. 
Those strikes you got yesterday were nothing but mud- 
fish, anyhow.” His jaw fell; he stared at me slackly, a 
man betrayed. He cast half-heartedly, reeled dejected- 
ly. When we pushed through to a pot-hole where the 
short hairs stood up on the back of my neck and 
goose pimples told me that Old Grandpa lived there, 
I said: “No use casting this hole.” 

“Tl try, anyhow.” 

“You’re wasting your time.” 

He cast. There was a slow movement out from the 
pads. “Mudfish,” I said. “Let the plug lie still and 
maybe he won’t take it. I hate unhooking mudfish.” The 
water welled under the plug once, twice—and a mouth 
you could have thrown a grapefruit into came up and 
engulfed it. Parrott struck automatically. The bass 
weighed 12 pounds, four ounces, and made W. W. 
Parrott the happiest man on earth. 

Try that technique sometime, Joe. 

Savanna bass are unpredictable. Four years ago a 
visitor from Puerto Rico spent an hour on the Marsh, 
came in with an above 12-pounder which still holds 
the record in Eastern Air Lines Flying Fisherman 
Club. In my personal opinion, nearly everyone re- 
trieves too fast to get big bass—although he might hit 
it the moment it lands. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 

One client of mine, almost too good 
a fellow, had been out with the boys 
the night before. He was a hale and 
hearty guy, heavy eater, heavy 
drinker — and he so desperately 
wanted a big one. An expert caster 
and light on his feet, he told me at 
the boat landing, just before he 
stumbled and took a header. He put 
up more than the usual argument 
about standing to cast. 

I didn’t care too much. You meet 
all sorts bass guiding. A dollar was a 
dollar. I figured the trip for a wa- 
ter haul, didn’t even bother to push 
through to the pot holes but kept 
him in big, open water where he 
would have plenty of room to sail off 
those wild ones. At high noon, with 
the sun beating down like the rays 
of an electric broiler and a stiff 
breeze catching four out of tive of 
Jonesy’s casts and turning them into 
backlashes, he got a beaut. I saw with 
supreme satisfaction that it was a 
birdnest of birdnests and lolled back 
under my protective straw hat to 
dream of bass fishermen who had 
moter been bitten by the 10-pounder 

ug. 

Jonesy picked and fumbled and 
cussed but the backlash made a bum 
out of him. “Not a strike all morn- 
ing. What do you think is the mat- 
ter?” he mumbled. 

With rare candor, I answered: 
“You’re all fogged up. Why don’t 
you stick your head overboard and 
soak it?” 

He looked at me, amazed, grabbed 
the thwarts, leaned over and stuck 
his head underwater. Your true BIG 
BASS MAN will do anything the 
guide tells him. He came up drip- 
ping and made one last stab at the 
backlash. 

There was an ominous splash as 
if a wash tub had been dropped into 
the lake from about 20 feet up. 
Jonesy heard it, too. He sobered in- 
stantly, cleared that backlash in 
three seconds, struck and played the 
fish to a finish. After five jumps in 
which it took full advantage of the 
open water to put on a magnificent 
battle for life, Jonesy landed one of 
the most beautifully proportioned 
bass I have ever seen. It weighed 
in at 10 pounds, 12 ounces. 

He hired me for a week more. Ev- 
ery morning he dunked his head 
overboard ritualistically. We never 
got another decent strike. 


A big bass trick is to cast and let 
the plug lie motionless for many min- 
utes —as happened when Jonesy’s 
was stranded by the backlash. I can’t 
do it. It makes casting too long and 
drawn out an affair. But the sincere 
head hunter can profit by the 
method. Not seconds. Not a minute. 
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Five minutes or more before you 
retrieve. 

The long waiting of live bait fish- 
ing is different. That I can take. You 
have the cork to watch and the an- 
tics of the minnow, its unconcern and 
steady finning when the coast is 
clear, the alarm of circling when a 
bass approaches, the moment of 
truth when the cork pops up as the 
minnow sheers toward the surface 
—that decisive instant when the cork 
goes down, deep... . 

Some of the greatest pleasure in 
my life has been connecting with big 
bass on live bait in the Savannas. At 
the risk of being tossed out of the 
Florida Outdoor Writers and the 
Outdoor Writers of America for 
treason to the silly notion that out- 
door writers must never catch bass 
on anything except artificials, let me 
say right now that I will catch them 
any way I can—and have equal fun 
doing it on a bass bug or a crawdad. 





With gill flaps spread and mouth wide open 

a Florida largemouth jumps clear of the 

water in an effo:t to throw the pesky hook. 
(Photo by C. R. Crandall.) 





After five jumps in which the fish took full 
advantage of the open water to put on a 
magnificent battle for life, Jonesy landed 
one of the most beautifully proportioned bass 


I have ever seen. (Photo by C. R. Crandall.) 


My Dad taught me how to find 
the lily worms in the stems of the 
pads where the gallinules walked, 
how to use them on tiny hooks to 
catch golden roaches (some folks 
call them golden shiners) and they’re 
the prettiest natural bait that lives. 
.. . How to ease that golden shiner 
or a baby bream into the lily pad pot 
hole by the ’gator wallow . . . how 
to let the bass take his run, stop 
and turn the bait—then lay back 
and heave with the 12-foot cane and 
stout line we used back then... . 

Sure, live bait will get them. We 
used to skitter pork rind, too, cut 
like a frog, jiggled just right—watch- 
ing every move till the wiggling 
white blacked out in the mouth of a 
black bass. ... 

There’s a Cracker resort owner at 
Jensen Beach—just call him Bill for 
handy—who is a big, beefy bird with 
black eyebrows, a hale voice, a warm 
smile. He’s an expert fly fisherman 
and consistently makes amazing 
catches of giant black bass from the 
Savannas. “On bass bugs,” he tells 
his guests when they complain that 
the fishing is terrible and urge him 
to get the State to restock the 
place. 

It takes a Cracker to catch a 
Cracker. I noticed that word of his 
big catches always got spread around 
in the mornings. In a fishing commu- 
nity like ours everyone knows about 
a 10-pound bass within an hour after 
it’s caught. 

“Bill,” I cornered him “you’ve 
been getting those fish at night. Big, 
burping plugs would be all right of 
a story—but bugs?” 

He looked furtively to right and 
left. Satisfied that no tourists were 
looking, he led me down to the barn 
and pointed high in the loft to a big 
cane pole from the end of which dan- 
gled two feet of chalk cord and a 
pork rind and feathers “splatter-jig.” 

“Straight ahead of the boat,” he 
whispered. “Darker the night the 
better. One guy paddles, the other 
guy swishes the jig, right on top of 
the water. Kerwham!” he made mo- 
tions with his hands like a sailor 
hauling rope. ‘““You haul in the pole 
and grab the bass. Got a 10-pounder 
night before last. You ever try it?” 

“VYou’re telling me!” I said. 

Even the purest of purists can 
learn lessons in the Savannas. One 
time I fished an extremely expert 
and very wealthy Big Bass Man. He 
stayed at the town’s best hotel, was a 
fisherman of fishermen—one of the 
elite who catch salmon in Scotland 
and Nova Scotia, grayling in Mon- 
tana and black bass everywhere — 
but not, so far, a really big bass. 
He showed up in a chauffeur driven 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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ajax, 
florida 


By PLATO WINDER 





Dear Mister Editor: 

One of the oldest sayings I can recall is the one that 
says: “Comparisons are odious.” The adjective “odious” 
means “very displeasing,” and its synonyms are “de- 
testable” and “hateful.” The man who produced that 
sentence about comparisons being odious knew some- 
thing, Mister Editor, and Ill tell you why. And it all 
has to do with our little community of Ajax. 

In Ajax we used to be contented to go fishing and 
bring home our catches, clean them, give some to a 
neighbor if he wanted any and go on about our busi- 
ness more or less contentedly. There were enough fish 
to go ’round and nobody cared very much what the 
other fellow was doing or catching. Maybe once in a 
while one fisherman would tell another, “I hung a 
big bass today,” or “the blues are running now,” but 
these statements were more in the line of conversa- 
tion than in the nature of information. 

One day a tourist drove into town and got some- 
one to take him fishing. Innocuous enough, you would 
say. Nothing harmful could come out of that and so 
it would seem. But before long two tourists came into 
town and got two different guides to take them fishing 
in two different boats and in two different places. Well 
sir, business picked up right then! The first thing each 
one of those tourists wanted to know was what the 
other fellow had caught and they got so excited about 
it that the guides became involved. One tourist said, 
“Well, I had a good guide. That’s why I beat you.” 
That made the two guides begin to eye each other. Up 
until then they had been friends but now there was a 
certain coolness developing between them. Each one 
assured himself, “I can beat that other fellow fishing 
anytime.” And they began to brood and to make plans. 

More tourists began to come to Ajax and more 
guides got into the business of comparing their catches. 
Soon the fishermen and the guides were laying small 
bets on the outcome. Then someone brought a radio to 
the dock and things really began to boil up. 

Instead of being content to compare the catches they 
made at Ajax, the tourists and the guides began listen- 
ing to what was being caught in other places. Next 
thing you know a group of hangers-on laid around the 
dock and didn’t do anything else but keep up with 
what fish and how many were being caught in Palm 
Beach, Stuart, Miami, Titusville, Ocala and other 
places. When the guides and tourists came in about 
nightfall the loungers would badger them with the 
news of what was caught elsewhere. That made all 
the fishermen unhappy. 

The odious idea of comparing things began to spread. 

Pictorial magazines began to flow into our town and 
a likeness of Marilyn Monroe showed up on a calendar. 
Husbands took one look at this young lady and began 
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to complain to their wives about how they cooked the 
fish. It hadn’t occurred to them to do this before that 
calendar appeared. Good substantial wives, browsing 
through a pictorial caught a glimpse of a fellow named 
Clark Gable and began to show up late for supper and 
took to opening cans instead of bringing the eatables 
in from the garden. Those two pictures did more to 
muddle up the home life of more Ajax families than 
the War Between the States back in 1861. “Compari- 
see are odious,” the fellow said and he said a mouth- 
ul. 

There’s no telling how far this disease would have 
taken us, Mister Editor, if our city fathers hadn’t taken 
a hand in it. They decided things had gone far enough. 
First off, they banned radios. Then pictorials. Last, 
and just as important, they put a detour sign on the 
road that leads to Ajax, detouring the tourists around 
our fair city. 

They decided that there was only one bit of news 
our citizens needed to know and that was whether our 
country was still at peace so they permitted the city 
clerk to listen to his radio each morning and then 
hoist a flag over the city hall. If the country was at 
peace he put up a white flag and if we had gone to 
war he hoisted a red flag. And that was all. 

Things soon got back to normal, Mister Editor. Old 
friends became friends again. Guides went back to 
fishing for themselves, stayed as long as they liked, 
brought home the catch, cleaned it and ate a good 
bait of the same for supper. Wives soon took to act- 
ing like the men of their choice amounted to some- 
thing. Husbands went back to being satisfied with 
home cooking and home affection. Envy disappeared. 

Trouble will happen everytime, Mister Editor, when 
you get to comparing things. Somebody’s bound to be 
dissatisfied and start something that’s hard to stop. 
Fortunately we found that out in Ajax and had the 
good sense to correct it. 

Respectfully, 
Plato Winder, Storekeeper 
END. 
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WE'RE UNDERHARVESTING OUR DOVE CROP 


By MORRIS H. SHAW 


N SINGLES, pairs and small flocks the streamlined, 

feathered projectiles hurtle over the rocky, sage- 
grown ridge, headed for the algae-choked seep that 
for generations has been a favored waterhole of the 
clan in this high desert country. So briefly are they 
in sight that more often than not they are gone be- 
fore the hunter can snap the smoothbore to his shoulder 
and touch off a shot. 

A flock of gray plumaged shadows cleaves the sky 
over a deep South peanut field, running a gauntlet of 
fire where, if the truth were known, a hit in six shots 
would come close to topping the average. 

With the peculiar winnowing whistle of wings, a 
flock of sharp-tailed avian bullets flushes from the 
cover of a weedy corn field and with rapid, careening 
flight, soon barrels out of shotgun reach. 

Held in the highest esteem by thousands of the na- 
tion’s nimrods, the mourning dove ranks high in the 
upper brackets as a game bird. No slouch awing, the 
streamlined speedster, when he decides to open the 
throttle, is capable of scorching the ether at some- 
thing like 60 miles per hour. Also, he has the discon- 
certing habit of side-slipping and dodging at the most 
inopportune moment, to the joy of the manufacturers 
of sporting ammunition, a vast amount of whose prod- 
uct is expended each season in pursuit of the jet 
propelled will-o’-the-wisp. 

Possessing as he does all the attributes which go to 
make up a fine game bird, coupled with the fact that 
he is at home in every one of the 48 states, in about 
half of which he is considered legal game, it is little 
wonder the mourner is generally conceded third place 
in the popularity poll of upland game birds. 

Exceeded only by the quail, with an estimated an- 
nual kill of 22 million, and the pheasant at something 
like 18 million, the mourning dove bag reaches the 
vicinity of the 15 million mark each year. Yet de- 


tailed scientific studies indicate that we are under- 
shooting by a wide margin, perhaps as much as 75 
per cent, the harvestable surplus of this popular up- 
land game species! 

To hunters who have been hammered from all sides 
with the admonition that tomorrow’s sport depends a 
great deal upon moderation in today’s conduct afield, 
this statement may sound like downright heresy. Right- 
fully, conservation is the by-word of all good sports- 
men. In the minds of many, however, there still clings 
something of the old connotation; saving for the sake 
of saving — “If there are two today, there will be a 
thousand ten years from now.” A majority of serious 
minded hunters have discarded this outmoded idea and 
have accepted conservation as the wise use of a re- 
newable resource. “Reap the harvest each season but 
leave sufficient seed to assure an adequate crop the 
following year.” This wise use concept is the under- 
lying philosophy of modern game management prac- 
tices. There is no provision for waste, yet, where the 
dove crop is concerned, we are condoning, even de- 
manding a tremendous waste through misguided ef- 
forts directed toward shorter seasons and lower bag 
limits. As a result, we may be losing as much as three- 
quarters of our potential harvest of doves each season. 

Consider the implications; a present annual harvest 
of some 15 million birds, yet that figure might safely 
be doubled or trebled without making inroads into the 
breeding stock. From third place on the roster of up- 
land game bird production, the dove could move far 
into the lead, and with no increase in the total annual 
mortality now experienced. 

The idea is no scatter-brained statement on the part 
of some irresponsible individual; it is the result of sev- 
eral years of intensive study by trained and highly 
competent wildlife investigators. Let’s take a look at 
the background of the investigation project and some 
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of its findings which have yielded such an about-face 
concept in the field of dove management. 

The need for detailed information upon which could 
be based regulations and management practices en- 
compassing not only individual states but whole regions 
of the country had long been recognized by profes- 
sional wildlife workers. Consequently, in 1948, a joint 
resolution was adopted by the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of Game and Fish Commissioners recommending 
a coordinated regional study of the dove. The machin- 
ery for a joint southeastern project was thus estab- 
lished and set in motion. While most of the actual 
field work was to be done within the individual co- 
operating states by staff technicians, the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute rendered valuable assistance, both administra- 
tive and technical. 

The over-all regional study had as its major objective 
the establishment of a basis for sound dove manage- 
ment. As discovered early in the planning stage, a well 
balanced management program could be developed 
through knowledge of several factors including annual 
population trends, annual production index, migratory 
tendencies, effect of hunting on doves, and the causes 
of mortality. It was upon these factors that a majority 
of effort was expended. 

That land use has a direct effect on game populations 
is one of the fundamental premises of wildlife manage- 
ment. It is also true that there are no vacuums in na- 
ture. When a given habitat becomes unsuitable for 
one species, it is replaced by another which finds the 
altered habitat compatible. We have in the dove an ex- 
cellent example of the functioning of these natural laws, 
both of which have had a major effect in bringing the 
mourning dove to the important status which the spe- 
cies occupies in the contemporary sporting scene. 

Judging from the accounts which have been handed 
down to us, the mourning dove played but a minor role 
in the affairs of the early settlers. The dove was pres- 
ent; not especially abundant nor was he unusually 
scarce. With a plentiful supply of larger “meat’’ birds, 
little attention was given the dove other than an oc- 
casional mention in passing sufficient to tell us that 
the species was found throughout the whole country. 

By nature, the dove is a bird of the forest edges 
rather than of the prairie or dense woodlands. Under 
primal conditions, with much of the country either 
heavily forested or open prairie land, the ideal wood- 
land edge habitat was comparatively limited. The set- 
tlement of the nation with the resultant clearing of 
forested land created an ever expanding dove habitat. 

The activities of early market hunters and settlers 
in decimating the vast flocks of passenger pigeons pos- 
sibly had an effect on the dove as the omnipresent 
pigeon may have competed for food with the mourner, 
with the advantage going to the larger bird. Records 
of the early day market hunters indicate they seldom 
troubled with the dove because of the small size and 
lack of worthwhile concentrations. 

Throughout the southeast, and in Florida in partic- 
ular, there has been, since the 1930’s a repetition of the 
events that, during pioneer days, opened much of the 
country to expansion of the mourning dove popula- 
tion. This section of the country is undergoing a rapid 
major shift in land use which is extremely favorable 
to the dove. 

As strange as it may appear on the surface, the de- 
velopment of heat resistant strains of cattle has had 
far reaching effects on the dove. Miles of undeveloped 
land in the southeastern states, formerly of little value 
to the mourning dove, have been cleared, disked, and 
burned to encourage the growth of forage plants to 
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support the rapidly expanding cattle industry based 
on the new heat resistant strains of livestock. Many 
of the forage plants are valuable to the dove as a 
source of food and the woodland edge habitat result- 
ing from pasture development offers ideal nesting and 
roosting sites where formerly none existed. 

This major shift in land use has been going on at an 
ever accelerating rate during recent years. In Florida 
alone, for example, since 1947 an average of 250,000 
acres a year have been put into improved pasture. Al- 
though definite figures are not available, there has been 
an increasingly apparent upswing in mourning dove 
populations. 

A parallel land use change has taken place, and is 
continuing to do so in portions of the west where irri- 
gation projects have transformed semi-arid lands into 
dove producing country. Trees planted in shelter belts 
or for shade around homesteads provide excellent nest- 
ing sites, and agricultural pursuits on the irrigated 
lands make available an abundant, readily available 
food supply in the form of weed seeds, waste grains, 
and similar items. 

Here then, we have one aspect of the dove question 
which exerts a great deal of influence on the over-all 
picture; a rapid expansion of the food supply and a tre- 
mendous extension of highly favorable habitat. This 
is especially significant for the reason that the land 
use change is centered in the southeast, an area which, 
in the past, has not only contributed a reasonable num- 
ber of birds to the country’s population but has also 
carried, during the winter concentration period, a good 
proportion of the doves originating in both the Mis- 
sissippi River drainage system and the eastern states. 

The inherent procreative habits of the mourning 
dove present another factor having important impli- 
cations in the management of the species. Obviously 
not a recent innovation, this phase of the life history 
of the bird does allow it to take advantage of rapidly 
expanding habitat, making possible further extension 
of its range as new terirtory becomes available. 

In deep Dixie, the earliest stirrings of the approach- 
ing vernal season are enough to kindle the flames of 
romance among dove-kind. During the first warm days 
of January, the mournful, blowing-in-a-jug cooing sig- 
nifies that the birds are beginning to take more than 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission conducts an 
extensive mourning dove banding program. Data obtained from 


band returns provides information vital to the formulation of 
management plans. 
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Although two eqgs usually comprise a clutch, the fact that doves 

may bring off three or more broods during a single season is a 

key to the relatively high reproductive potential. The young of 

the early spring hatch may themselves pair off and raise a brood 
in August or September of the same year. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 

just passive interest in one another. Somewhat cau- 
tiously at first, then with increasing frequency, the 
soleful cooing rolls out over the countryside. This 
voluble calling is a reliable indicator of the breeding 
season and is used by field workers as an aid in deter- 
mining the extent of the breeding population and 
length of the mating period. The courting activity ex- 
tends throughout the long nesting season, rather than 
being confined to the early phases as is the case with 
most birds. 

In the southernmost states, some mating activity has 
been noted as early as December although it is nor- 
mally not until February that any significant numbers 
engage in courtship displays. By April, nesting activi- 
ties of doves in the milder climatic regions of the coun- 
try are in full swing, and continue throughout the 
summer months. It is usually early September before 
there is a sudden decline in the number of breeding 
birds. Although there are exceptions, generally speak- 
ing, no nesting takes place during October and No- 
vember. 

Although two eggs usually comprise a clutch, the 
fact that doves may bring off three or more broods 
during a single season is a key to the relatively high 
reproductive potential of the species. In addition to 
those broods successfully raised, a pair may make sev- 
eral other unsuccessful attempts to nest during the 
same year. Another significant fact is that young of 
the early spring hatch may themselves pair off and 
raise a brood in August or September of the same 
year. 

The nesting habits of the mourning dove present 
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something of a weak link in the reproductive chain. 
The paired birds work lackadaisically over a period of 
several days, constructing a flimsy platform of wood 
stalks, small sticks, pine needles, or whatever other 
material is readily available in the immediate vicinity. 
So sparing are the birds of materials and efforts that 
the eggs may sometimes be viewed through the bottom 
of the flimsy nest. Wind storms which occur during 
the nesting season result in high mortality of both eggs 
and young when the carelessly constructed nest is 
blown from its tree site. 

Prior to the initiation of the southeastern dove study, 
general observations had led biologists to conclude that 
the dove is not an especially long-lived species. It was 
not until a tabulation and analysis of data collected 
during the banding phase of the work, and perusal of 
hunter kill information that it appeared certain that 
this was, in fact, the case. It was demonstrated con- 
clusively that mortality accounts for a large percentage 
of the population during the first year of life. 

Frank A. Winston, leader of Florida’s Federal Aid 
dove project and a leading authority on the subject, 
states emphatically that the gun, in his opinion, could 
not possibly account for more than four per cent of 
the total mortality sustained by the dove population 
each year. On the basis of the accumulated data, Win- 
ston says that only from 20 to 30 per cent of the 
doves hatched during a given nesting season survive 
their first year. This, of course, means that mortality 
from all causes totals from 70 to 80 per cent during 
the first year of life. 

There are two general categories of mourning dove 
mortality. First and, to the nimrod, most apparent, is 
hunter kill. This includes birds which are killed but 
not recovered, those which, though they escape, are 
injured so badly that they eventually die, in addition 
to those which actually find their way into the game 
bag. The second may be termed natural mortality and 
includes losses from predation, weather, accident, and 
disease. 

Reports on banded birds killed by hunters, insofar 
as reports of such kills reach the proper authorities, 
present a means of establishing a measuring stick for 
calculating the total kill. Careful checking in the field 
of hunters’ kills over a period of several years has 
shown that it is but a small percentage of banded birds 
which go unreported. Extensive public information 
programs have had an important bearing in this re- 
gard. Thorough coverage by the press, on radio and 
television, and contacts in the field have resulted in 
band returns much higher than experienced with other 
species in the past. In Franklin County, Florida, for 
example, doves banded during migratory concentra- 
tions yielded band returns of 9 per cent in one season. 
The state-wide band return rate was 3 per cent as com- 
pared with a national average rate of 24% per cent in 
one year. It provides a statistically valid sample upon 
which to base population calculations. 

Crippling loss has been pointed out as constituting 
a waste which some have estimated amounts to as much 
as 20 per cent of the total kill. On this subject, the 
Florida dove workers emphasize their findings indi- 
cate the figure is high beyond all reason. Winston 
concluded, “The most liberal interpretation of bag 
check data collected for the Florida dove project, plus 
the work of Scott Overton for the Florida Wildlife 
Inventory and Harvest project, indicates that there 
might be one bird crippled for every four doves brought 
to bag.” 

On the basis of the sizeable amount of banding data 
collected during 6 years of intensive study, it is diffi- 
cult to justify placing the hunting take above 4 per 
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cent. Even though this percentage 
were given a 300 per cent margin for 
error, the kill is still far from being 
of major importance in the over-all 
picture. In view of this well substan- 
tiated finding, why do the Federal 
authorities continue to drag their 
feet in liberalizing dove seasons and 
bag limits? The facts show that 96 
per cent of the total mortality (88 
per cent allowing the 300 per cent 
margin for error in calculations) is 
attributable only to causes other than 
the gun. 

Illegal kill of the mourning dove 
is considered negligible. Field checks 
during both open and closed seasons 
show that the species is subjected to 
but a minor amount of illegal hunt- 
ing activity. In contradiction to one 
of the most commonly advanced ar- 
guments presented by those opposed 
to opening the season on doves early 
in the fall when the season on other 
game species is still closed, it was 
found that dove hunters take but a 
negligible amount of game upon 
which the hunting ban has not been 
lifted. 


A parasite, Trichomonas gallinae, 
has caused some severe losses of 
doves in portions of the country. In 
other areas the disease has had little 
effect. Poisoning as the result of ro- 
dent control programs has been re- 
ported in a few instances although 
losses from this cause are local in na- 
ture and of little national or re- 
gional import. No extensive investi- 
gation into these miscellaneous mor- 
tality factors has been conducted. It 
is the consensus of opinion on the 


part of the technical men that even 
though the causes could probably be 
tied down, the search would be long 
and expensive, with little practical 
value accruing. In other words, even 
though the causes were known, there 
is most likely little, if anything, that 
could be done to rectify the situation. 
A more realistic approach to the 
problem of dove management is rep- 
resented by efforts to determine the 
period of peak population and set- 
ting of regulations to correspond as 
nearly as possible to that time. 


The time factor is of major im- 
portance in setting proper open sea- 
sons. To put it mildly, this question 
is a red-hot issue, especially in the 
dove shooting country of the south. 
Some sportsmen contend that an 
early season results in killing of 
small, immature birds and in taking 
of nesting doves with the resultant 
loss of helpless nestlings. The argu- 
ments have some aura of validity 
on both counts. There are doves nest- 
ing, in the deep south especially, dur- 
ing most of the year. It is impossible 
to have dove shooting without caus- 
ing some nestling mortality, unless 
the season is so late that it endangers 
next year’s seed stock. Is it not bet- 
ter to sacrifice a few nestlings which 
may die as the result of earlier hunt- 
ing than to risk the breeding stock, 
the nucleus of the following season’s 
crop by allowing too late a harvest? 
From the management standpoint, 
the answer is an emphatic yes! 

The findings of the Florida dove 
study demonstrate conclusively that 
within 90 days of the period of peak 
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No slouch awing, the streamlined mourning dove is capable of scorching the ether at 
something like 60 miles per hour. This speed plus the disconcerting habit of side-slipping 
and dodging at the most inopportune moment makes the mourner a difficult target. 
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population, natural mortality factors 
will have accounted for a large pro- 
portion of the birds whether hunting 
has been carried on during that pe- 
riod or not. Bearing this fact in mind, 
it is obvious that when seasons are 
set early enough to take advantage 
of the population peak, hunters will 
take their harvest primarily from 
birds that will be dead anyway with- 
in an average period of 90 days. 

In the matter of killing light- 
weight, immature birds, there arises 
the question, “Are we hunting for 
meat or for sport?” If an ounce or 
two in weight means a great deal to 
the individual dove hunter, let him 
add to the sporting aspect by shoot- 
ing only at those birds he can iden- 
tify as adults! 

It is apparent that a kill during 
the peak of population will have 
much less effect on the “seed” for 
next year’s crop than the same kill 
at a later date, after natural mor- 
tality factors have been in operation 
long enough to cut drastically the 
peak numbers. 

For the sake of clarity, let’s apply 
this theory to a specific example 
given in Winston’s dove report. It 
is a logical supposition that peak 
population of doves in the entire 
country is reached toward the con- 
clusion of the nesting season. Arbi- 
trarily it is assumed that this date is 
September 1. It can be stated with 
reasonable assurance based on an- 
alysis of the data now at hand that 
by December 1 (ninety days later) 
the total population will be approxi- 
mately half of what it had been at 
the peak. By March 1 there will re- 
main only one-quarter as many birds 
as during the high point. 

Very probably the mortality rate 
is not a straight line regression as 
the survivors gain in experience, but 
the overwhelming majority of the 
peak population flocks are birds of 
the year, and therefore for the first 
90 to 180 days, the formula would be 
most applicable. It is believed that 
if there were no hunting of doves 
at all throughout the country, i. e., 
none were taken by the gun, this 
rate of mortality would remain ap- 
proximately the same. 

In practice, the peak of dove pop- 
ulation is reached at the conclusion 
of the main nesting season, that is, 
during September, October, and 
November. During these months, it 
follows therefore, that there will be 
a greater number of doves dying, ir- 
respective of hunter harvest. The 
earlier the season can be set, the 
greater the harvest which can be 
allowed without cutting into next 
year’s breeding population. 

In answer to the question, What 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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oo Wy smerny was the fourth 
time I’ve seen him... . 
Why, I know he must be that long!” 
fishing pal Frank Shilling enthused. 
He held out his hands, palms paral- 
lel and well separated to indicate 
the fish’s size. 

I mentally computed the number 
of inches between Frank’s spaced 
palms and made a quick weight 
guess of the described fish, conserva- 
tively deducting 25 percent from the 
total for possible error created by 
his exuberant enthusiasm. 

“Twelve or thirteen pounds,” I 
guessed. “That’s a nice bass!” 

“You’re ’way off!”, Frank cor- 
rected. “He’ll run close to eighteen 
pounds if he weighs an ounce! I 
haven’t seen one that large since 
the day we caught that big one 
from Lake Helen Blazes back in 
02. I’d say he’s almost as large as 
John L. Lewis.” Frank was not re- 
ferring to the corpulent, bushy- 
browed labor leader, but to a simi- 
larly named gigantic black bass resi- 
dent of Florida’s famed Rainbow 
Springs. Angling is not permitted in 
the immediate spring waters and, 
along with other largemouths, old 
“John L.,” estimated to weigh twen- 
ty pounds or more, has long found 
abundant food and safe refuge in 
the jungle of sunken logs and other 
natural hideouts amid the bubbling 
springs. Compared to “John L.,” the 
other big bass of Rainbow Springs 
and Rainbow River are mere welter- 
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weights, from public viewpoint. 
Angling is permissible from a 
point just below the springs all the 
way down the Rainbow River, to 
and including the stretches of the 
connecting Withlacoochee. The par- 
ticular river area below Rainbow 
Springs to the merging waters of 
the Withlacoochee provides some of 
the best bass fishing in America. It 
was of this section that Frank was 
speaking. Of recent weeks, a heavy 
work schedule had kept me from 
accompanying him on fishing trips, 
so he was bringing me up to date. 
“He hangs out under a submerged 
dead tree that forms an inverted 
Y,” Frank said. “It’s about forty 





on of Old ‘John L.’! 


yards from where we caught that 
mess of bream.” 

From his word picture, I cata- 
logued the exact spot right away. 
“Yeah, I remember the spot,” I said. 
“But this big bass you’re describ- 
ing wasn’t anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood during our last trips. There 
were plenty of five and seven pound- 
ers—and we caught some of ’em— 
but no Big Boy. Could the fish you 
saw be old ‘John L.’ himself?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” Frank ans- 
wered. “Old ‘John L.’ is too smart 
to leave Rainbow Springs and ven- 
ture into unprotected waters. But 
this fish is almost as big as ‘John L..’ 
—no kidding! ... Maybe he was one 
of ‘John L.’s’ boys and the Old Man 
kicked him out for non-payment of 








union dues,” he joked. 

“Do you believe the fish you saw 
has moved in to stay?,” I asked. 

“Yeah, I am sure of it,” Frank 
said. “I’ve examined the spot with 
the waterscope every trip, and each 
time I’ve located him pretty close 
to the same spot—right under the 
main limb arch of that sunken tree.” 

For underwater examination of 
fish life and stream or bay bottom 
conditions, Frank and I have rigged 
up a waterscope that, given inverted 
handling, works on the principle of 
the old trench telescopes of World 
War I. In fact, the eyepiece, the 
prisms and the sealed objective lens 
were all taken from one of the 
glasses that American Doughboys 
stuck above parapets for safe, sly 
scrutiny of enemy lines and _ forti- 
fications. Transferred to an L-shaped 
metal tube, the old trench telescope’s 
eptical system now provides us with 
a waterscope that can be quietly 
and easily slipped below the water’s 
surface for a look-see below. It has 
proved its worth many times in help- 
ing to locate the best populated fish- 
ing spots. In recent months, the 
Aluminum Marine Hardware Com- 
pany, Port Byron, New York, has 
marketed a somewhat comparable 
product in its “Phantom Water- 
scope.” Both our home-made ma- 
rine bottom viewer and the commer- 
cial version work best in waters 
clear enough to transmit and absorb 
surface light. In the window-pane 
waters of Rainbow River, the de- 
vices find perfect working condi- 
tions. 

“Want to take the boat up this 
Saturday?,” I inquired. We use a 
15 ft., shallow draft “Fibercraft,” 
powered by a 742 h.p. Evinrude for 
our inland lake and stream fishing. 
Trailed on the frame of one of the 
new 800-pound capacity, padded 
“Trailear” boat carriers, the outfit 
rides smoothly under the steadying 
influence of 400x8 size tires and 

















cantilever action coil springs. A pro- 
vided winch and cradling bow-stand 
rest make it easy to launch and re- 
load our trailed craft. 

“That’s what I had in mind,” 
Frank agreed. “Let’s go up late 
Friday night or early Saturday 
morning.” 

“Suppose we leave here around 
3:00 o’clock Saturday morning. That 
will give us time to stop at an all- 
night diner for something to eat and 
still get to Rainbow River well be- 
fore daylight.” 

“Suits me,” Frank approved. “T’ll 
pick you up.” 

Frank, although admitting to push- 
ing fifty, is one of those seemingly 
ageless souls with a perpetual love 
and zest for hunting and fishing, wise 
in the ways of the wild and Florida 
game and fish in particular. When 
he is not busy repairing bicycles 
and making new friends at his St. 
Petersburg bicycle shop, genial 
Frank will usually be found afield 
or afloat, seeking the Florida wild 
turkey, dove, deer, bass and tarpon. 
He takes his trophies fairly and 
through applied skill, never losing 
sight of the fact that more fun can 
be had from the pursuit and stalk 
than from filling game bag or creel. 
Anyone who accompanies him on 
hunting or fishing trips is privileged. 

Early Saturday morning we mo- 
tored north on U.S. No. 19 to Crys- 
tal River, then took highways 495 
and 488 for the crossover to Dun- 
nellon and a drive of some three 
miles on 41 to the Springs. Return- 
ing from fishing trips either in 
northwestern Florida or the good 
fishing area represented by the St. 
John’s River, we often made side 
trips to the Rainbow. From either 
direction, we would come down 
through Williston and take highway 
41 to the Springs, a good route of 
travel from northwest or northeast. 

Day was making objects easily 
identifiable as we turned into the 
scenic grounds of Rainbow Springs. 
We lost little time in obtaining per- 
mission to launch our boat and get- 
ting it into the water, for early 
morning and late evening are the 
best fishing periods on the river. 

While Frank piloted the boat 
downstream, I busied myself with 
the rigging of our terminal tackle 
and trailing of our dry lines behind 
the boat to wet and re-spool them 
evenly for instantaneous, trouble- 
free casting. 


Frank and I sincerely believe that 
a contributing factor to successful 
bass fishing is individual ability to 
cast lures accurately to the most 
promising spots on first attempts 
without preliminary, range-finding 





and water-disturbing practice casts. 
Consequently, we have devoted 
many hours to mastering casting ac- 
curacy. Our stream experience, sup- 
ported by a diary of trip successes 
and failures, convinces us that be- 
tween-trip casting practice pays off. 
Astream, we customarily rig our 
tackle early, for quick use—that we 
may place baits immediately and ac- 
curately when sighting a moving fish 
or a fish-made swirl. 

We also believe in a cautious ap- 
proach to selected fishing waters and 
the elimination of all possible noise 
and vibrations once on the spot. 
That’s why our rods are cradled in 
sideracks; gasoline can and water 
jug placed where they won’t vibrate 
or be stumbled over; why an emer- 
gency paddle is lashed securely, and 
the bottoms of tackle boxes covered 
with cemented-on pieces of thick 
rubber. The inside bottom of the 
boat is also covered with noise- 
reducing rubber matting, which we 
unroll and _ position right after 
launching the boat and before load- 
ing our equipment. Once underway, 
we habitually lay out the lures we 
plan to use and hang them from 
small screw-eyes, untangled and 
convenient to hand. These precau- 
tions reduce subsequent boat and 
occupant noise to a considerable de- 
gree, 

“There’s the spot!” Frank said. 
“About thirty yards ahead.” He cut 
the motor and tilted it out of the 
water, and picked up the paddle to 
drive our small craft forward noise- 
lessly. 

Our anchorage scarcely created a 
ripple. Such caution is needed in the 
erystal clear waters of the Rainbow 
River, where the slightest water dis- 
turbance can be detected at long 
range by cruising or bedding fish. 
For this reason, an underwater lure 
rigged with flashing spinner as a 
teaser is often productive of strikes. 
A secret to successful use of spin- 
ners is to start your spinner moving 
on the retrieve the instant it hits the 
water; let it settle momentarily, then 
flash it to life again. 

“Let’s have the  waterscope,” 
Frank said. I handed him the glass 
and took the paddle for placement 
in its rubber-covered holders. 
~ “T see plenty of fish, including a 
number of bass,” Frank commented, 
his master eye glued to the water- 
scope, “but I don’t see the Big Boy. 
.. . Anyway, we’re in a good spot.” 
He swapped the underwater glass 
for his rod. 

Unlike most streams, the water 
temperature of Rainbow River aver-: 
ages very close to 72 degrees the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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year around. This comparatively 
warm water proves ideal for some 
47 species of fresh water fish and an 
even greater variety of underwater 
vegetation. 

Although live bait is preferred by 
many who angle in the waters of 
the Rainbow, we like to do most 
of our fishing with artificials. Occa- 
sionally we use worms on bass or 
bream, or fish shiners with rigs 
weighted just enough to keep them 
on the bottom, but not often. I 
had laid out a dozen proven bass 
lures—including such favorites as 
the Chase Dilly and Pot-Belly, Creek 
Chub Darter and Pikie minnows, 
L&S Bass-Master, River Runt Spook, 
Johnson Silver Minnow, Porter Pop- 
Stop, Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler with 
pork rind and the South Bend 
Super-Duper. The tiniest of snap 
fasteners which we use on our 
monofilament leaders make them 
easy to change. 

I tossed Frank the lure of his 
initial choice and selected one my- 
self, and we started fishing from 
each end of the boat. 

Frank got the first strike. His 
underwater lure had not completed 
its second trip out and back before 
he was fast to a fish. His rod tip 
bent alarmingly as the bass struck 
the artificial, realized his mistake 
and lunged for freedom. Frank skill- 
fully handled that first determined 
run, then began to carry the fight 
to his opponent. 

Feeling the tension of the work- 
ing rod, the green-sided fish ceased 
making deep dives and came to the 
surface again and again, to actually 
clear the water a foot or more amid 
a shower of spray, slapping the 
water with a broad tail on each 
descent, but still unable to shake 
the hook. Frank kept him coming. 


Near the boat, the largemouth 
veered sharply and again lunged for 
the protection of a tangle of sub- 
merged tree limbs, but Frank 
stopped him expertly just short of 
his goal and worked the stubborn 
fish alongside the boat. A deft dip 
with the net and he boated a still- 
defiant bass of approximately seven 
pounds. 

“Nice going!,” I said. He nodded 
acknowledgment and thanks. 

Ten minutes later I got one, too. 
He proved to be smaller than 
Frank’s fish, but he hit hard and 
alternately lunged, sulked, surfaced, 
shook his head savagely and other- 
wise vainly attempted a full reper- 
toire of tricks. Safely netted, I esti- 
mated he would weigh five pounds. 
The little Dilly plug had added an- 
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other good fish to its bass-catching 
record! 

There was another boat, with 
three fishermen, about 150 yards 
from us. We could see that they 
were catching fish, too. Later, back 
at the dock, we would combine our 
catches for one of those typical 
“caught from Rainbow River” bass 
fishing photos. 

Frank had the waterscope over- 
side again, turning it first in one 
direction and then another. Sud- 
denly he froze like a bird dog on 
point. “I see him!,’ he exclaimed, 
but not too loudly, as if the object 
of his excitement might also hear 
and hurriedly depart. “Right under 
the big tree trunk. He wasn’t there 
when we started fishing, but he’s 
there now! Take a look.” He handed 
me the waterscope. 

At first I failed to pick up the fish 
in the waterscope’s field of view, 
then I spotted the big bass! He had 
moved from under the sunken tree 
trunk to the first fork of its branches, 
and was now motionless except for 
occasional, slow fanning of his pec- 
toral and pelvic fins. 

He looked huge! Even allowing 
for the water’s disproportionate 
magnification of sub-surface objects, 
his weight would tip scales close to 
or beyond the twenty pound read- 
ing! For a moment, I wildly guessed 
that he might even be larger than 
the record, Georgia-caught twenty- 
two pound, four ounce bass taken 
from Montgomery Lake. 

“T see him! .. . Why, I believe he 
is bigger than old ‘John L.’!” I mar- 
veled to Frank as I also informed 
him of the bass’s slight change of 
position under the sunken tree. 

“Maybe old ‘John L.’ has a son 
now larger than himself,” Frank 
commented. “He’s got ‘John’s’ build.” 





“| bought you that top-water plug you’ve 
been wanting.” 


We took turns dropping teasing, 
tantalizing bass lures close to the 
retreat of the big fellow. While Frank 
cast, I cautiously studied results 
through the waterscope. At intervals 
we switched operations. 

Again and again we boated bass, 
some of them weighty warriors in 
their own right, but not a strike did 
we get from the Big Boy. While we 
tried every lure in our tackle boxes, 
he exasperatingly stayed beneath the 
tree fork, aware of every cast lure 
but wisely playing the role of spec- 
tator to the actions of smaller and 
less sagacious brethren. 

We changed to spinning tackle 
and the lightest of lines and leaders. 
The only noticeable result was that 
we both began to catch more bass 
—but not the Big Boy! 

We had one more trick. Frank 
supplemented a small diving plug 
with a trailing fly attached to a 
leader that would be almost invisible 
once it was in the water. Individ- 
ually, both the plug and the fly 
had been good fish-takers; together, 
Frank hoped they would somehow 
succeed as a team although having 
previously failed to interest the Big 
Boy as lone baits. It was his idea, 


_~and I volunteered to man the water- 


scope while he gambled on his 
hunch. We both felt that the first 
cast would be the important one; 
it had to be made just right, to bring 
the plug and its following fly to the 
right spot at the right moment. 

Frank cast. As the plug skittered 
close to the sunken tree on the re- 
trieve, with the fly following some 
eighteen inches in its wake, the big 
bass made a quick, sure lunge for 
the second bait. I saw it all through 
the waterscope. 

Frank told me later that he knew 
instinctively that the strike was that 
of a really large fish and not the fast, 
impatient quick-lunch gulping of the 
lure characteristic of a small, imma- 
ture bass. 

I saw the seizure of the fly, 
Frank’s strikeback and a brief por- 
tion of the fish’s speedy dash for 
protective cover before water agita- 
tion and the fast action put an end 
to my underwater observations; 
thereafter, I could only follow the 
angle of Frank’s line and be content 
with such surface performances as 
the big bass gave at intervals. 

Frank had a hard time keeping 
his fish clear of river entanglements 
during that first run, but he man- 
aged somehow. When the Big Boy 
changed tactics and surfaced momen- 
tarily, he did not come out of the 
water, but gave us a quick glimpse 
of a huge head; a rolling, green- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Te" IS A TRUE story of Old Bob, a winged Canada 
goose, and Drunken Gwyndolyn, a teal, shot down 
in the marshes of Wakulla Beach. That’s about all 
these two waterfowl had in common. 

Old Bob spent the last 12 years of a life that no one 
knew was how ancient in a sort of concentration camp 
for winged geese which Robert Levy, that grand old 
man of Lake Bradford near Tallahassee, maintained at 
his own expense. If there be a goose heaven where 
those loyal to their mates and their flocks can go, 
then Old Bob is there. Old Bob never lifted a stiffened 
wing to demonstrate to the other 15 captive Canada 
geese who was boss, but what he did not want to hap- 
pen in the pen just did not happen. He ran the place. 
When he drank others stood back. When he ate no 
one came near. 

The great characteristic that made those who knew 
Old Bob love him best was the positive fact that dur- 
ing his long years as a passive captive he never failed 
to have a rendezvous, fall and spring, with what must 
have been his old flocks—maybe his old mate and 
some of his own sons and daughters. 

Come the full moon in October, Old Bob would grow 
quiet and usually retire to a corner of the Levy goose 
yard. Flock after flock of southbound geese would 
wend their way to the coast over Lake Bradford, but 
they held no great interest for the old gander. Mrs. 
Levy, wife of the man who shot Old Bob down and 
then doctored him to recovery, got to checking the 
departure of Old Bob from the Levy lot. She found 
that two days after the full moon in October was take- 
off day for Old Bob. Usually it happened about ten 
o’clock in the morning. Old Bob, long before anyone 
at the lake could hear honking, would squint a goose 
eye toward the north, grow restless, and then with a 
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seldom used honk take to the air. Like the good pilot 
that he was, Old Bob was split second in his timing. 
By the time he had circled the lake once, he had gained 
enough altitude to drop into perfect flying rhythm with 
the rest. Always there was a loud series of honking, as 
if he were being welcomed back into his old circle. 

What happened during the next six hours was a se- 
cret Old Bob carried to his death. But always, with 
but one exception he was back within six hours. One 
time he did not get back until sometime in the middle 
of the night. During those hours of over-elapsed flying 
time, no ready-room ever had a bunch sweat it out like 
the Levy family did with Old Bob missing. Sometime 
during the night Mr. and Mrs. Levy were awakened 
by the chattering of the geese and Mr. Levy dressed 
and went out to the pen. There was Old Bob. Usually 
he landed on Lake Bradford, took a goose bath almost 
immediately, then slowly paddled ashore. 

In the spring the same thing happened, although 
there was often a day or two delay in getting away 
from the Gulf. But Old Bob seemed to know they would 
be late. No one ever actually saw Old Bob take off or 
return when he met the northbound flight. It usually 
happened about 8 o’clock at night. Old Bob would give 
a loud honk and be gone. Mr. Levy would go out into 
the pen and count him missing. The next morning he 
would be waiting at the gate to be turned back into 
the pen. He never tried landing in the small enclosure 
at night. When he came back in the fall, he, with one 
exception, got back in the late afternoon. He would 
zoom in direct, cut his motors at an altitude of about 
100 feet and land without a bounce in the middle of 
the pen. Chattering geese used to run their bills up 
and down his neck. They were all hero worshippers. 

Old Bob always left people wondering after his 
flights. Some wondered how he knew when his flock, 
if it was his flock, was coming. Others wondered how 
he could be penned up in a small pen for months, then 
suddenly take to the air and stay aloft for hours. 
Then there were those who wondered why the other 
geese, all winged Canadians, did not do the same thing. 
Old Bob must have known the answers, but he spoke 
no English, although both Mr. and Mrs. Levy said he 
understood plenty. 

Then there was Drunkeri Gwyndolyn. She had been 
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At 100 feet, the pelican in the photo above is hardly a standout. 
Below, a shot from the same distance with Bino-Foto yields a 
pelican portrait. 








SHOOT 
THRU GLASS 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 


N ow THAT the shooting is over, the sportsmen who 

survived the hunting season must put away their 
guns. After the last shot is fired, the wildlife of the 
woods and fields throw caution to the winds and re- 
sume their normal way of life. No longer do they 
flush at a shadow or tremble at a footstep. 

With the silencing of the’guns, nature seems to relent, 
as spring sends balmy breezes and a brush of green 
through the woods to replace the austerity of the 
hunting season. How sad that the hunter must forego 
his sport just as the weather and the wildlife would 
be most cooperative. But must he? 

There is a new kind of hunter in the land today 
who hunts all year long. He has no closed season, and 
for him all wildlife is fair game. This hunter needs 
no license, and he can shoot as much as he likes and 
bag as much game as he wants. This hunter finds his 
best opportunities in game sanctuaries and breeding 
grounds. Farmers and other owners of posted lands 
welcome him with open arms, all because he shoots 
through glass. 

Yes, he shoots his game through the lens of a cam- 
era, and both he and his trophy live to meet another 
day. 

This writer gave up hunting with a gun many years 
ago and, although I soon after turned to photography, 
I was not aware of its great appeal to the hunter un- 
til I became interested in Bino-Fotography just a few 
months ago. Nature photography, through telescopic 
lenses, is a fascinating sport. Unfortunately, until just 
recently, it was, also, a very expensive one. With the 
advent of Bino-Fotography, however, or the taking 
of pictures through binoculars, the hunter or nature 
student who wants to hunt with the camera after 
the shooting season is over has a ready and inexpen- 
sive tool. 

The biggest hurdle for the sportsman to pass on the 
road to nature photography is the widespread but mis- 
taken belief there is some kind of mystic knowledge 
about photography that only a few can possess. This 
is pure bunk. Any sportsman with fingers and mind 
nimble enough to use regular sporting gear will find 
basic photography a simple thing. 

As a matter of fact, the hunter’s understanding of 
his guns and their performance in the field is very 
similar to the operation of a camera, and especially 
one fitted with a telephoto lens. Aiming is just the 
same in both cases. Placing your shot with a rifle for 
a clean kill is almost exactly the same as bringing 
the game into proper focus with the camera for a sharp 
print. Understanding the ballistics of your bullet and 
applying this knowledge at the moment of firing is ex- 





‘actly the same as knowing the speed of your film 


and adjusting your shutter speed to suit. The parallel 
couldn’t be more similar. In the opinion of many, the 
rewards are, also, similar. The satisfaction of shooting 
a good, sharp nature picture at the end of a care- 
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fully planned and executed stalk must be experienced 
to be truly appreciated. It’s not enough to get a pic- 
ture of a deer. The trick comes in getting the picture 
close up and the deer in a pose or situation that is 
especially appealing. 

I might warn you that the moment you progress 
this far in nature photography, you are a gone gosling. 
At any rate, take my word for it, basic photography 
is not difficult. It requires only a normal amount of 
study and application, not at all out of line with other 
outdoor sporting pursuits. 

Photographers have for many years been fascinated 
with the idea of taking pictures of far away objects as 
though they were close up. The demand for telephoto 
lenses has been constant. The camera manufacturers 
have responded with some magnificent telephoto lenses 
of a highly complicated nature at understandably high 
prices. I know one nature photographer who special- 
izes in bird pictures. He uses a 35mm camera that will 
easily fit in his pocket, but he carries two large cases 
full of telephoto equipment that a $1,000 bill could 
not replace. It’s obvious that the average sportsman 
who is interested in nature photography is not going 
to load himself down with such a mass of bulky and 
expensive gadgets, and this brings us to Bino-Fotog- 
raphy. 

It has been known for many years that good pic- 
tures could be taken focusing the camera through 
binoculars. The poor photog who tackled this mating 
on his own was in for a rough time. It’s not beyond 
the powers of some photographers to effect such a 
union and figure out the fozmula necessary for suc- 
cessful shooting, but the average shutterbug would 
be lost on the first curve. 

It remained for the Bushnell Optical Co. to tackle 
this problem from a commercial point of view. They 
have recently come up with a simple and very prac- 
tical method of using binoculars with either a 35mm 
camera, a twin lens reflex, or 8-16mm movie cameras. 

The adapter that makes these unions of camera and 
binocular possible is lightweight and fits the regular 
tripod socket of the camera. There is no actual coupling 
of the camera lens to the binocular eyepiece. These 
are merely held in positive alignment with a light-tight 
joint assured by the use of a soft, rubber fitting on 
the binocular eyepiece. The adapter is so simple, it 
can be attached to the camera and ready for use in 
less than a minute. 

Naturally, the binoculars used in this Bino-Fotogra- 
phy are the most important consideration, and Bush- 
nell has solved this problem by producing a special 
7x50 binocular engineered for this particular purpose. 
These Foto-Binoculars are lightweight and have hard 
coated lenses, especially suited to the requirements of 
picture taking. Their use as a telephoto camera at- 
tachment does not prevent these Bino-Foto Binoculars 
from being used as regular field glasses and, when so 
used, their extra clarity and brilliance is truly re- 
markable. 


There is a Bino-Foto Adapter to fit most twin lens 
reflex cameras, such as, the Rolleiflex, Rolleicord, Graf- 
lex, ete. Most 35mm cameras can be fitted for Bino- 
Fotography, as can most 8-16mm movie cameras. The 
Bino-Foto Binoculars are fully corrected for color pho- 
tography and give excellent results in this field. The 
cost of a Bino-Foto Binocular and Adapter to fit your 
camera is about $100, exclusive of a combination sun- 
shade and iris diaphragm that sells separately for $12.50. 

If this seems like a lot of loot, remember that the 7 
power Bino-Foto Binoculars convert your normal 
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Taken from a distance of 150 feet, an egret stalking the shallows 

of the Indian River is hardly discernible in the photo above. Below 

is a photo of the same bird taken from the same distance with 
the aid of the Bino-Foto device. 


The opossum portrait was taken from a distance of 75 feet with 


a Bino-Foto equipped-camera. 
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Ground Doves. “’Those uplifted 
wings make a grand weapon.” 


LL OF US who are interested in 

wildlife have seen some odd per- 
formances, and have, naturally, 
formed our own opinions on the “na- 
ture of the beast.” I would not pre- 
sume to take issue with the experts 
on bird lore. My status remains 
strictly amateur, and my “bird- 
watching” is usually confined to my 
own back yard. 

However, after reading a recent 
article in which a wildlife biologist 
told of how birds help each other in 
times of distress, I could not but 
think how different has been my ex- 
perience. 

I have often wondered, for in- 
stance, how the fallacy started that 
birds’ dispositions are all sweetness 
and light. There is an old nursery 
rhyme that starts: “Birds in their lit- 
tle nests agree.” Oh, do they? And 
we say “gentle as a dove.” Well, 
maybe. 

Take the birds in their nests. I 
have a neighbor who raises hundreds 
of parakeets, and I have seen a 
mother literally peck the brains out 
of a beautiful young bird that was 
not yet quite willing to leave the nest, 
because she was ready to lay more 
eggs. Some, though of course not all 
wild birds will do the same thing. 
And I have been told they would 
kill their young if they were mal- 
formed. Maybe that is necessary, but 
it isn’t very agreeable. 

And take the doves. The little 
ground dove is a lovely sight, as it 
runs around with pinkish-lined wings 
raised high. But those uplifted wings 
make a grand weapon to slam down 
on another bird’s head if it gets too 
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near. 

The larger mourning dove seems 
to be unusually susceptible to a dis- 
ease of the throat, which Florida’s 
wildlife biologist, Frank Winston, 
tells me is called trichomoniasis. A 
dove so affected cannot swallow, 
though it will continue to pick up 
bit after bit of grain, until the par- 
tially open beak is full. Then with 
its claw, it will scratch this out, and 
start all over again. The bird’s en- 
tire appearance is changed. Instead 
of being sleek and trim and shining, 
the feathers are ruffled and dishev- 
elled and dull. The breast is some- 
times streaked with the food and wa- 
ter spilled on it. 

And what happens to this poor old 
fellow when its gentle companions 
discover him? Do they rally around 
and mourn for him, and try to feed 
him? They do not. They beat him 
with their powerful wings, and peck 
him with their strong beaks, and 
chase him away from the food, so 
that he could not get to it even if he 
could swallow it. And two or three 
hours later you find him lying dead 


under the bushes near the bird bath. 


This is not an isolated case. I have 
seen it repeated time after time. And 
that is the gentle dove. 

Well, perhaps the other birds sense 
the fact that the illness may be con- 
tagious, and that the sick bird could 
contaminate their food. Who knows? 
They are mighty smart, and they are 
mighty tough on their kind. 

From what I have seen, all birds 
are belligerent at times. For in- 
stance, when two coveys of young 
quail converge on the feeding area 





WINDOW 


By 
MARGO HOSFORD 


at the same time, there is great com- 
motion. I have seen one of the adults 
take out after a tiny chick that has 
strayed into the wrong covey, and 
peck it, until it ran screaming into 
the bushes. 

Yes, I guess the birds in their little 
nests agree, until they are big enough 
to disagree, then it is the survival 
of the ‘“fightest.” 

Of course there ze the villains all 
of the birds gang up against, and 
there is a full chorus of threatening 
calls when a hawk is in the vicinity. 
There are times though, when these 
swift marauders stage a surprise 
attack. 

A sharp-shinned hawk makes a 
sudden raid on the feeding board 
and snatches an unwary blue jay, 
who tells the world about it in no 
uncertain terms, before escaping, or 
being killed. 

I ran out one day just in time to 
frighten off a hawk, that had a dove 
pinned to the ground, and was syste- 
matically plucking its breastfeathers. 
For days the poor fellow went about 
looking half-clothed. 

A terrific din from the jays drew 
me out one morning, to find a huge 
horned owl in the branches of the 
old crooked pine tree. He was not 
only out on a limb, but also had his 
back to the wall: A twisted branch, 
growing upward from the horizontal 
branch he perched on, was his only 
protection. The jays were dive-bomb- 
ing him from every angle, and the 
big owl’s head twisted and turned as 
he tried to dodge. He stood it as long 
as he could, then took off across the 
field with two dozen noisy jays right 
behind him. He had a wing-spread 
of at least five feet. 

But of course it is not all cruelty 
and danger in the bird world. The 
energy, patience and vigilance of the 
adult birds, in the care and feeding 
and the training of their young is 
almost inconceivable. From earli- 
est dawn till dusk, the young are be- 
ing fed and watched constantly, by 
both parents. Some birds seem to 
be earlier risers than others. For in- 
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stance, the quail never come in until after sunrise, 
but when they do come, they rush in and feed as 
though they really need their breakfast. On the other 
hand the cardinals and towhees are feeding at the 
crack of dawn, and are the last to leave at night. Then 
it is time for the little screech owls, or “shivering” 
owls to start their wierd calling. 

While the parents see to it that the youngsters have 
plenty to eat, and learn how to find it, they still take 
no foolishness from them. If too many other adults 
come on the board a parent will hustle her offspring 
away as fast as she can. Sometimes, if the youngster 
resists her efforts, she gets really rough, pecking ind 
scolding until he realizes she means business. 

There are a lot of birds around that you very sel- 
dom see, though you hear them every day. Those 
joyous-sounding fly-catchers stick pretty much to their 
tree-tops, as do the kingbirds, which can so easily be 
confused with them. The all-red summer tanager and 
his lovely old gold mate are rather shy, but they do 
come in for the surinam cherries, of which they are 
very fond. During the latter part of the summer, sev- 
eral of the young tanagers, became tame enough to 
ae daily use of both the feed boards and the bird 

aths. 

I started out with one bath, but now there are five 
around the place. The drain dish from a large flower 
pot, on the ground is used mainly by the quail for 
drinking, and all of the very young birds use the 
garbage tin top, under the bushes in the back yard. 
The three standing baths are used constantly by the 
rest of the birds. 

On very warm afternoons I like to turn on a lawn 
sprinkler, using a very fine spray, and placing it near 
both a bath, and a large shrub. Then I sit and watch 
the birds flock to it. They act like children at the old 
swimming hole. If I haven’t thought of it by two-thirty, 
the branches of the shrub are full of birds, waiting. 

The larger birds: mockers, jays, thrashers, and such, 
fight for their turn in the bath, splashing the water 
in all directions, and coming back time after time. 
They become so water-logged they can hardly make 
it back to the branches to shake themselves and preen 
their feathers before returning for still another dip. 

Cardinals and towhees and the smaller birds pre- 
fer to play in the wet leaves, and to roll in the wet 
grass. A lovely little humming bird uses the very tip 
end of an azalea bush. 

A shrieking mockingbird rushed in one day to use 
the bath for a different purpose. It ducked and scream- 
ed, ducked and screamed, then flew to a branch and 
went through the wildest of contortions, attempting to 
scratch back, head and tail all at the same time. The 
answer seemed obvious: It must have sat in an ants’ 
nest. 

The birds take their dust baths too, but to me one 
of the most amusing things they do, is to sun-bathe, 
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“and towhees and the smaller birds prefer to play in the wet 
leaves.” 


They seem to achieve the ultimate in relaxation. The 
feeding board just outside the living room is one of 
their favorite spots for this, when the sun is on it 
for a short period around noon. 

The jays and the large blackbirds are the most com- 
ical of all. Each feather is fluffed out to its fullest ex- 
tent; they assume a leaning stance, half reclining, 
wings drooping, tail spread fan-wise; head back, mouth 
wide open and eyes glazed, and looking directly into 
the sun. Their expression is one of complete ecstacy, 
or perhaps I should say, imbecility. The first time I 
saw the performance, I thought the bird was sick or 
injured. 

And so the show goes on. 

Early August winds up the nesting season for many 
birds, but in Florida, you never can tell! This past sea- 
son there was a large covey of newly hatched quail 
that appeared on the last day of August, and I have had 
quail and woodpeckers with young as late as October. 
But for most of them, the busy anxious days are over 

(Continued on Page 33) 





“The jays drew me out one morning, to find a huge horned owl.” 
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DON’T GIVE TAG TO BABY 


By ARCHIE CARR AND DAVID CALDWELL 





Loggerheads were tagged on beaches from Canaveral to Jupiter 

inlet. This big female was found on Hutchinson Island. The eggs 

are dropped into the nest cavity singly and by two’s and three’s. 

They bounce as they hit bottom but the shell is soft and leathery 
and no harm comes of it. 


DD URING the months to come an unpredictable num- 
ber of seagoing or beachcombing Floridians will 
meet with tagged sea turtles. Some of these turtles 
will have been marked right here in Florida, others 
at various places about the Caribbean. They will in- 
clude loggerheads, green turtles and ridleys and will 
be of various sizes, ages and sexes. In some the tag 
will be wired to the back eaves of the shell and in 
others clamped to the trailing edge of the front flip- 
per. In any case, if you take it off and mail it to the 
address engraved on it—the Department of Biology, 
University of Florida—it will stir up a lot of excite- 
ment and you'll be sent a reward by return mail. 

Of course the average man goes along year in year 
out without ever coming upon a sea turtle of any kind 
—much less a tagged one. But you never can tell 
what the future will bring. A few years ago you prob- 
ably never expected to see a flying saucer, and now 
they’re all over the place. We realize that only a 
small number of people will get a chance to claim 
the rewards. In fact, the whole budget for the pro- 
gram is based on the low sea turtle expectancy of 
the average man, and if any appreciable percentage 
of the population started finding them it would be a 
financial disaster for us. But that’s our headache. The 
thing for you to do is keep your eyes open. 

Back in the days when the Indian River was pretty 
much like the Indians left it there was a man down 
at Sebastian name John Peale. The noteworthy thing 
about Peale was the way he made his living. He was 
a turtle fisherman. He made a good living at it too. 
He knew the job and there were, at first, lots of turtles 
to catch and a steady market in the big cities here 
and abroad. Wherever people lived high, green tur- 
tle soup lent tone to fancy feasting. Any meal that 
went through Astrakhan caviar and plover’s eggs and 





When the eggs have all been layed and the nest covered the turtle 
is turned and a pair of holes bored in the back edge of her shell. 
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The monel metal tag, inscribed in Spanish as well as in English, 

is fastened to the shell with monel wire which is permanently 

resistant to salt water. When the measurements are completed 
the patient turtle drags herself back down to the surf. 
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truffled grouse was likely to start out with clear green 
turtle soup. It was a sort of sign of the times. In the 
banquets of London city politicians it was practically 
a ceremonial dish. 

So for a while this Peale got along fine, and Lord, it 
was wonderful country down there where he lived. 
Reading the old books of Florida travel and the old 
Forest and Stream articles on hunting and fishing— 
it makes you wonder if there ever was a place so 
blessed as the Indian River country used to be. Man, 
it just makes you drool. 

Down along the Dixie Highway strip where the 
towns are running together now was pure turkey range 
in those days. Where the great tourist migrations stream 
between solid stands of motels and jooks and sucker 
traps there used to be more deer than people. In the 
bayheads and cabbage hammocks and out on the long- 
shore islands there were bears enough to glut Crockett 
himself, and places where nowadays you couldn’t catch 
a mess of fish with a stopnet you could fill up a boat 
with a handline. 

This was sixty years and more ago we're talking 
about, when things were like that; when old Peale 
sent off a thousand green turtles a year, fair years, 
and Diamond Jim Brady sucked up the soup they 
made. There were little parrots in the trees then, and 
the swans came down every year and it was pretty 
much of a paradise down there, if that was the kind 
of thing you liked. 

For all we know Peale may have kinfolks in and 
around Sebastian to this day. We’re not acquainted 
with them, but if they’re down there you can be sure 
of one thing—you can be sure they’re not fishing tur- 
tle for a living. Oh, they may prowl the beaches when 
June comes, in fat-tired hot-rods, and turn an illegal 
loggerhead on her back now and then, just for old 
times’ sake. But there’s nothing in that. There’s no 
living in turtling in the Indian River any more and 
there hasn’t been since the big greens disappeared. 

The big, 200 and 300 pound turtles that the first 
Peale caught have gone from all up and down the 
river, just as they’ve gone from the famous old turtle 
ground along the Gulf Coast, where a 100-mile strip 
of prime turtle pasture lies almost fallow between 


Deadman’s Bay and Anclote Light. Peale saw them 
go. One year they were there like always before and 
he caught 1,500 and his family lived well. Five years 
later he was catching 60 a year and living on credit. 
Pretty soon after that he changed his line of work. 

You can still pick up an eating turtle now and then, 
in the River and down among the Keys; and there 
is a feeble industry that still works over a few hundred 
“chicken” greens a year at Cedar Key and Yankee- 
town and Crystal River. But these are somebody else’s 
turtles, all little immature ones that clearly wander in 
from somewhere else. They’re not born here and they 
will never breed here, and nobody even knows where 
they come from. 

The reason we’ve been tagging turtles is to try to 
get answers to questions like that—like where these 
baby turtles come from and where they go, like where 
the mobs of greens come from when they gang up to 
nest on the few remaining rookery beaches down in 
the Caribbean. One of the first things you need to 
know about a wild thing you want to protect is where 
it spends its time—whether it stays put or goes barg- 
ing aimlessly about, or maybe commutes between Can- 
ada and Venezuela like pintails do. Managing the af- 
fairs of the Florida mallard, which breeds where it 
spends the winter months, ought to be a lot simpler 
project than managing the green headed mallard which 
each year faces predation, competition and No. 5 shot 
in ten states and three countries. But first of all you 
have to know what the problem is; and that’s not al- 
ways easy. 

In the case of the sea turtles, we are hoping that the 
600-odd head now cruising the seas under the Univer- 
sity of Florida label, and the others that will be tagged 
next season, will furnish information on this point and 
will answer a lot of other questions too. But the pro- 
gram will work only if the tags come in. We don’t ex- 
pect every ablebodied person who reads this to drop 
what he’s doing and go chasing after sea turtles, but 
if you do come across a tag don’t just give it to the 
baby to play with. He might swallow it. Send it in. It 
will help strengthen the grip of a vanishing animal on 
the future. Besides that, you’ll make three bucks out 
of it. END. 





The turtles caught by the Gulf Coast fishermen are mostly little 
greens and ridleys, like the one here being prepared for tagging 
by Charlie Crevasse at Cedar Key. 
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The tag is wired to the underside of the shell of a 20-pound green 

turtle. While these young turtles were being tagged in Florida the 

big nesting females of this species were being marked on the 
rookery beach in Costa Rica. 
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Turkey Hunting 
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7... HEARD TURKEYS ALL 
DAY, BUT COULD'NT 
Me CALL ONE UP!! 
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HE WILD TURKEY is the only bird 

that changes its sex with the 
seasons—the hen turkey of the 
spring and summer becoming a 
“young gobbler” in the fall. At least 
I’ve never heard of a beardless tur- 
key that wasn’t so described by the 
man who killed it. 

Silence is the trademark of the 
turkey hunter, except for the vari- 
ous calls he makes to lure the birds 
in range. When two old turkey hunt- 
ers get together, even far from the 
swamp, they converse in whispers, 
possibly from habit and possibly to 
keep in practice. 

There’s an unconfirmed report 
about a turkey hunting preacher in 
the Low Country who would start 
whispering his sermons as turkey 
season approached, only a _ strong 
suggestion from the board of dea- 
cons getting him to lift his voice so 
it could be heard beyond the first 
pew. 

There is a deep one-sided affection 





SON OF JOHN L. 
(Continued from Page 24) 


hued, bulky body, and then a split- 
second sight of a broad tail. 

“Hold him, Frank!” I urged. Frank 
was too busy to reply. 

Time and again he turned back 
his fish just short of an underwater 
rock or dead tree, but on each run 
the Big Boy: gained a little more 
line. As if to show us his contempt 
and strength, he surfaced again and 
lunged away in a new direction, 
seemingly as strong as ever and 
even more determined. Frank did 
his best to stop that run, but it was 
obvious that he would not—could 
not! Whatever underwater aid the 
big bass was trying to take advan- 
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By EDDIE FINLAY 
South Carolina Wildlife 


between turkey hunters and turkeys. 
The real turkey hunter actually 
seems pleased when an old gobbler 
outwits him and will brag about the 
sagacity of the old bird as proudly 
as he would of the phenomenal 
charm, strength and intelligence of 
his first grandchild. It might be, 
however, that if he can make the 
bird seem smart it makes him seem 
less dumb. 

Some turkeys are killed on deer 
drives, others by quiet squirrel hunt- 
ers and still others when spotted on 
the roost but this is not real turkey 
hunting, which involves planning, 
ritual, patience, lots of luck and con- 
siderable disregard of comfort. 

Some turkey hunters use a dog 
to flush the birds and then try to 


tage of, he gained his point. For a 
few seconds the monofilament thread 
held its tension, then some sharp 
rock or rough tree branch severed 
it cleanly. The Big Boy was free! 


“T’ve lost him!,”’ Frank moaned. “I 
just couldn’t stop him.” His tone 
suggested that the loss of the bass 
was somehow his fault, but his sec- 
ond sentence was expressive of fact 
plus self-vindication. “The son of old 
‘John L.’!” he added in awed admira- 
tion as he mentally envisioned the 
big bass putting added distance be- 
tween himself and his enemies, the 
fly still stuck in his jaw and com- 
panion plug and leader trailing be- 
hind. 

“Tough luck!,” I consoled. .. . 





call up the scattered flock. Others 
get a pre-dawn start and try to call 
up the birds when they fly down 
from the roost, while still others take 
a stand in good turkey territory and 
hope for the best. 

A variety of calling devices are 
used, ranging from affairs looking 
like a small shoe box to an expertly 
used swamp leaf. Two of the stand- 
bys are a cedar box with a piece 
of slate and a mouth-caller made 
from the wingbone of a turkey hen 
—it must be a wild turkey hen but 
no one has ever told me how this 
wing bone was obtained legally. 

The turkey “yelps,” ‘“clucks,” 
“outs,” and “gobbles,” the last con- 
fined to the males in the mating sea- 
son and the “put” meaning, “let’s 
get the heck out of here, some so- 
and-so is trying to shoot us.” 

The fellows in the picture had a 
wonderful time, even though there 
probably wasn’t a turkey in 20 
miles. END. 


“Man, what a fish! The son of old 
‘John L.,’ sure enough!” 

Frank was already putting away 
his tackle, and I followed suit. We 
knew that we couldn’t possibly get 
a second strike from the Big Boy 
so soon after his scare, and anything 
smaller just didn’t appeal to us. 


We’ve been back several times 
since, and found the Big Boy back 
in his old haunts, but getting him 
to rise to a lure has been wasted 
effort on our part. We've tried every 
trick in the books, but the Big Boy 
manages to keep his wits and solve 
them all without honoring us with 
any recognition other than cold, si- 
lent contempt. He’s there yet. May- 
be you can catch him. END. 
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BOB AND GWYNDOLYN 
(Continued from Page 25) 


shot down, just like Old Bob, only 
she was kept at the Levy cottage at 
Wakulla Beach. Unlike Old Bob she 
did not give a hoot about her flock 
mates that flew the airlanes. Drunk- 
en Gwyndolyn liked her beer and 
she loved her drakes. 


Fishermen might have been her 
downfall, for as soon as they found 
out she liked to sip at the drippings 
from beer bottles they made it easier 
for her to get tight. They kept a pie 
pan under the back porch of the 
Levy cottage. It was always full, but 
it was never full any oftener than 
the little teal. She loved her cups. 

It has been written that wild geese 
never mate but once and Old Bob 
seems to have pretty well cemented 
down that theory, for there was 
never any sex life in his concentra- 
tion camp. But if that theory has 
ever been carried to the duck family, 
it was done without having known 
Drunken Gwyndolyn. The drunker 
she got the sexier she got. When the 
stupor overtook her, she was de- 
serted by her companions. Then it 
was that she would always stagger 
up under the porch to sleep off her 
jag. 

One summer afternoon, she did 
not greet Ed Levy, a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Levy, and his fishing-beer 
drinking cronies. Usually she was 
at the back door begging for a little 
nip. This particular time there was 








no squawking, no Gwyndolyn. Every 
man dropped every thing he was do- 
ing and a short search was started. 
It did not last long, for under the 
back porch, with her bill deep in a 
pan of stale beer was Drunken 
Gwyndolyn—dead. Perhaps an alco- 
holic heart. Maybe a reeling trip 
for a last “snort” and a lapse into 
slumber without benefit of breathing. 

Anyway, the little teal was ten- 
derly laid to rest in a tightly sealed 
square can that had once held a 
quart bottle of House of Lords. 
Gwyndolyn had been squeezed into 
the can, then it had been filled to 
the top with a bottle of home brew. 


The names of the pallbearers scrib- 
bled on a sheet of paper and placed 
in the grave three feet under the 
sand. A newspaper man who had 
written speeches for United States 
senators spoke a few tear-stained 
words. The man who invented the 
present square milk cartons shoveled 
in the sand, and Ed Levy, the son of 
a grand old man who started the idea 
of reclaiming winged waterfowl, 
drove down the white marker upon 
which was inscribed: 


Here lies Drunken Gwyndolyn, 


What she drank wasn’t indoline. 
END. 





WINDOW WONDERLAND 
(Continued from Page 29) 


before then, and they start their fall, 
or post-nuptial molt. Soon they come 
forth in all their glory, with gorgeous 
new plumage replacing the shabby, 
work-worn feathers that have re- 
sulted from their summer labors. 


And if you were watching, you 
were aware that this seemed to be 
the holiday season for them. Along 
with their new tall costumes and 
freedom from the serious business 
of nesting and raising their young, 
the adults take on a care-free, 
““school’s out” manner. 


The young birds from the just- 
past season’s hatches, like all young 
things, are so full of playfulness, 
they are a joy to watch. 


The mockingbirds, as intoxicated 
with song as in spring, are so ec- 
static, there seems to be a perpetual 
game of tag going on. Against a 
back-drop of the quieter birds, you 
will see a sudden flash of grey and 
white as a pair of them goes streak- 
ing by. If one of them lights, from 
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out of nowhere comes a third one, 
to start the game all over again. They 
remind you of some of the “goofier”’ 
characters in the show, “Helzapop- 
pin,’ as they dash back and forth, 
going nowhere. 

The redwing blackbirds disappear 
during August, at least they do not 
come in to feed. I am told that at this 
time they join in large groups and 





“Don’t stop, Leroy. You never know about 
hitch-hikers.”’ 


take to the fields. But by the end of 
October they are descending again, 
by the dozens, to feed and chatter 
and display their handsome new red 
shoulder patches. . 

All through November the regu- 
lars will be very much in evidence. 
To their numbers will be added 
flocks of warblers and other migra- 
tory birds, new ones every day. The 
chipping sparrows and the white- 
throats will have arrived by then, to 
spend the winter. The food you put 
out lasts much longer though, now 
that there are no babies to feed. 

But there is no song. The long days 
of work, and the short days of vaca- 
tion are over, and this is the period 
of quiet, which will last till the be- 
ginning of the new year. Then the 
cycle will start all over again. 

If you would like a ring-side seat 
for all the comedy and tragedy, the 
beauty and excitement, the pleasure 
and exasperation the birds contrib- 
ute to your garden, right now is the 
time to start feeding them, regu- 


larly. You will never regret it. 
ND. 
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WHEN THE HONKERS DEPART 


By J. J. SHOMON 
Reprinted from Virginia Wildlife 


TT SPRING season is said to advance across conti- 
nental America at the average rate of fifteen 
miles a day. The movement of the spring awakening 
varies at different points in the United States, but 
from the calendar, spring officially begins on March 
21 when the sun reaches the celestial equator—the 
vernal equinox of the astronomers of old—and begins 
its northward journey. From this point on, our days 
grow longer and nights shorter only to halt again on 
June 21 when the trend is reversed. 

Spring days come early in the South. Like great 
tides, the warming sun’s rays come, ebbing and 
flowing, ascending and descending, each morning 
warmer, each day causing greener grass, each night 
a little less cold because of the longer warm days. 
And among the wild things that exemplary Canada 
goose is first to yield to the inner urgings of the 
spring season. It is one of the earliest of our water 
birds to succumb to the migratory impulse. 

Why do the geese migrate? Why do birds in general 
migrate? It is an ageless question and we may never 
know a full answer. 

One theory is that birds, like men, are creatures 
of habit. They’re only doing what age-old instinct 
has taught them since the Ice Age. When certain 
migrant birds take off southward—and again, north- 
ward in the spring—they’re making a return to their 
ancestral home lands in behavior patterns established 
millions of years ago when the glaciers were receding. 

But what about nonmigrants, like the chickadee? 
Why doesn’t it migrate when some others do? One 
explanation is that the chickadee is a bird of the Old 
World and being such, it lacks the migratory pull so 
characteristic of birds originating in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Of course there is more to migration than just 
behavior patterns. There is the matter of sunlight, 
geography, the earth’s magnetic currents, a complex 
sexual awakening within the bird itself, and a host of 
“probablys” and “perhaps,” not to mention the simple 
“we just don’t know.” 


that cause birds to migrate? Is it not enough that 
they do and in their doing bring us a sense of be- 
wilderment and amazement? Must we know all the 
answers to nature’s hidden secrets to enjoy them? 
What is puzzling to me is not the stealing away of 
the birds themselves, but that so few people give this 
phenomenon a second thought. 

Not so long ago I talked to a man of many seasons, 
a well informed man along his professional lines, who 
said he never thought much about birds migrating— 
in fact, he never even realized that there were such 
things as winter birds and summer birds. I sometimes 
wonder about education—the modern version that is 
—and if we aren’t trading awareness and observation 
and sensitivity for things of lesser worth? The person 
who has never seen or heard Canadas overhead as 
twice each dynamic year they proclaim the coming 
and going of the seasons, is surely missing some good- 
ness in life. And in like manner, the migrating goose 
that trades his awareness for something less impor- 
tant is soon out of circulation, a mass of perforated 
feathers and stinging birdshot or possibly a lifeless 
carcass in the den of some unsuspected carnivore. 


Every month has its blessings and unruly March 
has its just share. Slayer of the winter they call him; 
harbinger of spring. Call him not names, though thy 
winds are loud and bleak, thou art a welcome month 
to me. For thou, to northern lands, again the glad 
and glorious sun dost bring, and thou hast joined the 
gentle train and wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


No, a March dawn is only as bleak as he who squints 
through a steambound window to check the outside 
thermometer without seeing the hurried flight of 
disappearing snowbirds in the glen. A March day 
is only as damp and soggy as one who walks the 
muddy path intent only in keeping his feet dry, miss- 
ing the awakening miracle of spring around him. 
And a March night is only as lifeless as he who gropes 
around in the dark without a bending ear to the 
overhead clarion cry of northbound fleeing Canada 


But why worry over the physiological processes 


DOVE CROP 

(Continued from Page 21) 
effect does hunting have on our dove 
populations? Winston stated em- 
phatically, “Under present regula- 
tions, none.” He further pointed out 
that dove hunters are being restrict- 
ed far beyond any actual need to as- 
sure perpetuation of the species. In 
this day, when nimrods in many 
parts of the country are faced with 
greatly restricted seasons on other 
game species, is it intelligent han- 
dling of a resource to allow thou- 
sands of first rate game birds to “go 
to waste?” 

With the present entanglement of 
governmental red tape, the regula- 
tions are not sufficiently flexible to 
allow proper management. Is it con- 
servation—“wise use’—to prevent, 
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geese. 


through season and bag limit re- 
strictions, a full and proper harvest 
of a crop which will be taken any- 
way by natural mortality? Relaxa- 
tion of regulations is definitely indi- 





“| haven't the heart to tell him there’s no 
film in it.’ 


END. 


cated, tempered by intelligent cau- 
tion, not old-maid timidity. Gradual 
relaxation of restrictions, guided by 
a continuous evaluation of the dove 
population status, could certainly be 
brought about, if regulations were 
sufficiently flexible to allow protec- 
tion as indicated. 

On the basis of one of the most 
comprehensive, practical studies of 
the management of a game species 
we have yet seen, there is but one 
conclusion to be drawn; from the 
practical, wise-use standpoint, the 
country’s nimrods are being short 
changed. The scientific findings of 
able and interested technical work- 
ers are all but being ignored. Where 
the dove is concerned, the nation’s 
hunters have no choice but to shoot 
too little and too late. END. 
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THE REPTILES, AMPHIBIANS, 
AND FRESH-WATER FISHES 
OF FLORIDA, by Archie Carr 
and Coleman J. Goin. University 
of Florida Press, Gainesville, Fla. 
341 pages, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and line drawings. Price 
$7.50 cloth bound; $6.50 paper 
bound. 

The authors, who have won wide 
recognition for their contributions 
to specialized and general Florida 
zoology, have fulfilled a long-felt 
need for a comprehensive and au- 
thoritative guide for the identifica- 
tion of the abundant “cold-blooded” 
vertebrates which occur in the Sun- 
shine State. 

In “The Reptiles, Amphibians, 
and Fresh-Water Fishes of Florida,” 
Dr. Carr and Dr. Goin, respective’y 
Professor and Associate Professor 
of the Biological Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, have collaborated 
to produce a volume of interest and 
value to the layman as well as to 
the serious student. This book pro- 
vides the answers to many questions 
regarding the “cold-blooded” ani- 
mals, 333 different kinds of which 
are known to occur within the state. 

The book furnishes the means of 
identifying quickly any of these ani- 
mals, any fish, frog, salamander, 
snake, turtle, lizard, crocodile, or 
alligator that he might come across. 
There are keys to all the species 
plus carefully prepared separate ac- 
counts giving a succinct description 
and statement of the range and habi- 
tat of each animal. 

In addition to Esther Coogle’s fine 
drawings of fishes, there is an abun- 
dance of excellent photographs by 
Roger and Isabelle Conant of rep- 
tiles and amphibians. There are dia- 
grams and glossaries to explain the 
relatively small number of special- 
ized terms used. Most of the species 
treated are not confined to Flor- 
ida, and the book will thus be found 
useful throughout the southeastern 
states. 


As the book-jacket description 
points out, “No matter what the na- 
ture of your interest in this array of 
beguiling critters we live with 
down here in Florida—be you fish- 
srman in perennial argument over 
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how many kinds of sunfishes you 
catch or over what the names of 
your bait minnows are, or aquarist 
learning that our ditches hold gem- 
like tropicals that rival those for 
sale in the shops, or a housewife 
with a lizard on the screen or a 
snake in a flower bed, or maybe a 
boy or girl growing into an interest 
in natural history that will stay with 
you for life—no matter what sort 
of affiliation with our wildlife you 
may have, this is a book for you.” 
oS Kk * *k 

BLUEFISHING by Henry Lyman. 

Published by A. S. Barnes and 

Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 

16, N. Y. 96 pages, illustrated with 

photographs and line drawings. 

Price $1.75. 

Henry Lyman, publisher of The 
Salt Water Sportsman, has for many 
years been an ardent fan of the 
scrappy, hard-hitting bluefish. In 
this book he combines years of blue- 
fishing experience with diligent re- 
search and comes up with a publi- 
cation which contains just about all 
there is to know about this partic- 
ular branch of piscatorial activity. 


“The bluefish has been well liken- 
ed to an animated  chopping- 
machine, the business of which is to 
cut to pieces and otherwise destroy 
as many fish as possible in a given 
space of time. Going in large schools, 
in pursuit of fish not much inferior 
to themselves in size, they move 
along like a pack of hungry wolves, 
destroying everything before them.” 

In discussing bluefish waters, Ly- 
man points out that bluefishing spots 
are guarded by anglers almost as 
closely as woodcock coverts are 
guarded by upland gunners. The au- 
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ELAS SY: 


“Guess what this little stinker did today!” 


thor goes into detail in describing 
how to locate good fishing waters 
and some of the signs that indicate 
that bluefish are present. For ex- 
ample, he says, “Identification of 
schooling bluefish at a great dis- 
tance is a trick that comes only 
with long practice. There are about 
a dozen different species that will 
thrash about on the surface in a way 
that deceives the unpracticed eye 
and even deceives the practiced eye 
from time to time. If gulls and terns 
are working over the schooling fish, 
bluefish can be _ identified very 
quickly. Small gulls, such as the 
laughing gull, and terns will rarely, 
if ever, dive completely under water 
for bait if blues are feeding on that 
bait.” 

Bluefishing is divided into six sec- 
tions: Introduction, The Fish, The 
Waters, The Tackle, The Methods, 
The Leftovers. This is a valuable 
guide for bluefish anglers regardless 


of their experience or lack of same. 
ik of ok ok 


HY-WAYS TO BY-WAYS by The 
Poly-Wog Crew Enterprises, P. O. 
Box 83, Silver Springs, Florida. 66 
pages, photographic illustrations. 
Price $1.00. 

This paper bound booklet is a 
launching and cruising guide of 
Florida waters designed to aid the 
outboarders. In the introduction, the 
authors state that “The Guide was 
prepared, not for the boatman com- 
ing to Florida by waterway, but for 
the boatman coming to Florida by 
highway.” 

Florida, with its thousands of 
lakes and streams and its network 
of excellent highways is an out- 
boarders paradise the year around. 
The Intercoastal Waterway and 
many of the larger rivers and canals 
are well marked by the U. S. Engi- 
neers. Charts are available from 
their office. Many of the major oil 
companies put out cruising guides 
that are very helpful in planning a 
trip. 

There are also hundreds of miles 
of unmarked waterways in Florida. 
Waterways that are so intriguing 
one can not resist the urge to ex- 
plore. With the use of a small com- 
pass, a constant eye astern, so land- 
marks will be recognized on the re- 
turn trip, and good common sense 
one can wander along these un- 
marked waterways for miles and 
miles. 

Listed alphabetically from Apa- 
lachicola to Yankee Town, with de- 
tails on- launching sites, facilities 
available, and comments on local 
recreational possibilities, the Guide 
gives outboarding information on all 
portions of the state. END 
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By CHUCK 


i eve WHOLE idea of sports fishing 
is to have fun. Angling is a form 
of outdoor activity designed to please 
the senses and soothe the soul of 
the angler. The fact that some of 
the catch winds up in the pot or on 
the record books is only of secon- 
dary importance. Anything that 
adds to the fun of going fishing is, 
in my opinion, a worth-while con- 
tribution to the sport. It is in this 
light that I view the Solunar Tables 
as published each year by John 
Alden Knight. 

In case you are not familiar with 
these tables, you will be happy to 
know they are printed in a little 
booklet that gives the major and 
minor feeding periods for fish and 
all other animals for each day in the 
year. Briefly, the Solunar Tables 
are the old market hunters’ rule of 
“moon up — moon down” applied 
with scientific accuracy and with the 
added weight of years of study and 
application by John Alden Knight. 
In writing about the tables, Knight 
says: — 

“We claim that the Solunar Tables 
list the daily times during which 
wildlife is most active—as compared 
with other times of that particular 
day. This does not mean that fish 
will feed, that ducks will fly, or that 
you will return with a filled creel 
or game pocket. It does mean that 
the Solunar Tables will tell you, in 
advance, what time of each day of 
the year you can expect to find 
the best in sport which that day 
has to offer.” 

There are those who ridicule the 
value of the Solunar Tables as an 
accurate guide to good fishing. It 
is my opinion this attitude is always 
the result of misunderstanding or 
narrowness of viewpoint. I know a 
great many truly expert anglers who 
fish “by the book.” Most of my 
fishing partners and I have been 
fishing “by the book” for many 
years. We find the theory. a very 
practical aid to successful angling. 
John Alden Knight says: — 

“The Solunar Tables are not a 
guarantee that fish will come tum- 
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bling to your lure or that the covers 
will be filled with game. They are 
a forecast of the probable periods 
of activity—the times during which 
fish and game are most likely to 
feed if they are going to do so dur- 
ing any given day. 

“You know perfectly well that you 
don’t have good fishing or good 
shooting every time you go out. If 
we could guarantee you a daily 
limit of fish or game, we doubt very 
much that we would do so. But we 
can tell you this. If you plan each 
day so that you are on good water 
or in good cover during the Solunar 
Periods, you will have the best sport 
which that particular day has to 
offer.” 

Last summer, this Florida Cracker 
went trout fishing in northern Mich- 
igan. I was with a group of a dozen 
anglers, all of whom were experts 
from trout country and in the ways 
of stream fishing. We were fishing 
the famous Au Sable and Big Manis- 
tee Rivers for brown, brook, and 
rainbow trout. My trout fishing bud- 
dies were expecting no difficulty in 
putting this troutless Florida angler 
“in his place.” I was on the re- 
ceiving end of much detailed advice 
concerning the comparative difficul- 
ties of fooling the wily trout. Specu- 
lation concerning my success at this 
fishing was definitely on the somber 
side. The opinion was pretty general 
that my lack of trout stream knowl- 
edge would weigh heavily against 
me. 

It is at such times that an angler’s 
faith is put to the test. I have long 
ago learned to trust the Solunar 
Tables, and, in this extremity, I de- 
cided to rest my case with them. I 
announced to all and sundry that I 
did not believe in “all that nonsense” 
about early morning hatches, drag- 
less floats, still and fast water tech- 
niques, dry versus wet fly, and all 
similar guff. I produced “the book” 
and declared all I needed to know 
about catching trout I could learn 
from John Alden Knight for 75 cents 
a year. In a rash of overconfidence, 
I proposed to fish only on major 





periods and let the result speak for 
itself. 

The first morning of our fishing 
trip found me still in bed at 7:30 
a.m. My expert trout fishing com- 
panions had all deserted the sack at 
4 a.m. and had departed before the 
erack of dawn. I was comfortable 
but already regretting my foolish- 
ness. After a leisurely breakfast, I 
finally entered the stream at the be- 
ginning of a Major Period at 9:30 
a.m. My first cast produced a rise, 
and for two hours, I had excellent 
luck. I caught and released a dozen 
or so small trout, keeping six fish 
that measured from 9 to 12 inches. 
These I cleaned and put in the ice- 
box back at camp, long before the 
trout experts returned for lunch. 

I really felt sorry for these spe- 
cialists. It seemed they’d had no 
luck at all. They had gone a far 
piece down the river to do their fish- 
ing because “the river close to camp 
was fished out.” The early morning 
hours had produced for them no ac- 
tion, and so by 9 o’clock, they had 
all become discouraged and quit to 
go Swimming and sight-seeing. Now 
wasn’t that a shame? 

The balance of this fishing trip was 
more or less a repetition of the first 
day. I caught most of the fish and 
did most of the sleeping. I caught 
more trout and bigger trout than 
any of the experts, and I fished only 
on major periods and on whatever 
water was handiest. I hardly think 
any of this group will ever again 
ridicule “fishing by the book.” 

In Florida, in both salt and fresh 
water, “fishing by the book” has be- 
come second nature to me. I have 
seen days when you could almost 
set your watch by the time the fish 
started biting, and I have seen hot, 
summer days when a major feeding 
period coming at noon has produced 
a real flurry of fast action. I do be- 
lieve, however, that major periods 
coming just at dawn or ending just 
at dark are particularly good. 

Generally speaking, these solunar 
neriods are governed by the moon. 
The moon’s gravitational effect on 
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the earth is powerful enough to pro- 
duce the movement of the tides, and, 
from earliest times, men have be- 
lieved the moon has some effect on 
the actions and emotions of man- 
kind. Our word, “lunacy,” comes 
from the word, “lunar,” and, in old 
times, men feared the moonlight as 
a danger to sanity. In fact, Dr. Axel 
Munthe, author of the widely read, 
modern book, “The Story of San 
Michele,” was so affected by the 
moonlight, he refused to sleep in a 
room where even a stray moonbeam 
was visible. There seems little doubt 
the moon does have a great influence 
on the activity and habits of all 
forms of life, including man. This 
can be checked very simply if you 
have a bird bath and feeding sta- 
tion in your yard. If you will keep 
a record of the times when the birds 
are actively feeding and bathing and 
compare it with the Solunar Tables, 
you will have room for some very 
interesting speculations. 

Charles Dunn is the President of 





the Southern Tackle Company of 
Miami. His interest in sports fishing 
is both professional and personal. He 
is a lifelong sports fisherman and is 
Past President of the Miami Beach 
Rod & Reel Club. At one time, he 
managed this club. Dunn has had 
a wide and comprehensive experi- 
ence in angling in Florida and the 
Caribbean waters. He is thoroughly 
convinced that the Solunar Tables 
are a valuable tool to angling. In 
tact, Dunn wears one of the new 
Solunar wrist watches that are 
geared to give both standard time 
and Solunar periods. 

On one of Charlie Dunn’s fishing 
trips to the Perlas Islands on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, he explained and introduced the 
Solunar theory to Bill Brooks, presi- 
cent of the Panama Canal Zone Tar- 
pon Club. Brooks soon became a 
dyed-in-the-wool convert, preaching 
the Solunar theory to his fellow club 
members. 

One of the Panama Tarpon Club 


Schilling’s faith in John Alden Knight’s Solunar Tables paid off on this northern Michigan 
trout stream as they have in a variety of Florida fishing localities. 





members, Lee Carrigher, was, also, 
chief custodian of the Gatun Locks. 
From his perch high up in the ob- 
servation house of the locks, Car- 
righer had a panoramic view of the 
whole locks system and Gatun Lake. 
What’s more to the point, from his 
high vantage point, he could clearly 
see the movements of schools of 
large tarpon in the clear water of 
the canal. 


Brooks and Carrigher cooked up 
a wonderful way to test “the book.” 
At various times during a month or 
more of checking, Carrigher would 
telephone Brooks from the tower 
and ask, “What does the book say?” 
In every case, movements or non- 
movements of the fish corresponded 
exactly to the times of Solunar 
periods or lack of them. A more 
convincing demonstration of the ac- 
curacy of the Solunar Tables could 
hardly be devised. Today, members 
of the Panama Canal Zone Tarpon 
Club regard the Solunar Tables as 
a regular and important part of their 
fishing equipment. 


Fishing is for fun. If a book called 
the Solunar Tables presents an in- 
teresting theory that has to do with 
the feeding periods of fish, then I say 
it adds to the fun of angling, wheth- 
er you believe in it or not. One 
thing I hope you will do if you are 
interested in this theory: 


Get a book of Solunar Tables and 
read it thoroughly to acquaint your- 
self not only with what it claims 
to do but, also, what it does not 
claim to do. 


Many newspapers carry the Solu- 
nar Tables on their sports pages, on 
the weather page, or somewhere 
near the fishing column. These are 
generally forecast daily or weekly. 
The Solunar Tables in book form, 
covering the entire year, can be pur- 
chased for 75 cents at tackle shops 
er direct from John Alden Knight, 
Box 208, Williamsport, Pa. END. 





IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 
(Continued from Page 13) 


2. Protection of the survivors of the species from 
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hunting by curious gunners who might be the final 
cause of extinction. 

3. Management of the forests so as to maintain an 
abundant food supply for woodpeckers. This can be 
done in different ways, depending on whether the 
area must be managed for timber yield or whether it 
can be maintained as a sanctuary for ivory-billed wood- 
peckers and other animals native to these swampy 
wildernesses. 


Conservationists must take the initiative in working 
out solutions to some of the complex social and eco- 
nomic problems that are involved in the restoration of 
the ivory-bill through management of its timber-pro- 
ducing habitats. Their success or failure will deter- 
mine the fate of this bird. END. | 


the area between the Suwannee and Apalachicola Riv- 
ers of northern Florida, where the flat pine woods are 
intersected and dotted with many swamps. This great 
woodpecker may now be making its last stand in the 
region that even years ago was the center of its 
abundance. 

A program for the conservation of the ivory-billed 
woodpecker must include the following: 

1. Determination of the location and range of sur- 
viving individuals. Persons seeing ivory-bills can help 
by reporting their observations to the National Au- 
dubon Society, providing they are certain they have 
seen a real ivory-bill and not the somewhat similar 
and common pileated woodpecker. 
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EEMS TO Us that sympathy some- 

times runs erroneously high for 
the early Florida settler who had 
to live off the “fat of the land’—and 
sea—and who made out surprisingly 
well. 

Accounts we hear of the abund- 
ance of fish and shell-fish sound a 
bit fantastic to our modern ears. 
But the general feeling that green 
turtle was a real delicacy holds true 
even unto this day. 

Not only a favorite of early resi- 
dents, green turtle found a ready 
market in other States up the coast, 
and we have heard interesting 
stories as to how the turtles were 
caught and kept in “crawls” to be 
shipped alive aboard sailing vessels 
to Charleston and other Northern 
markets. 

To manage them the easiest, ship’s 
crews placed the turtles on deck 
on their backs—and kept them alive 
by covering them with a wet sail- 
cloth. 

Most popular ways of serving 
green turtle was the same as now 
—in soup, as steaks, and in pie. 

Delicate consommes served in 
South Florida restaurants are a far 
cry from the turtle soup the Crack- 
ers liked. They preferred it com- 
bined with vegetables—more like a 
stew or chowder. Here are a couple 
of old favorites—both good. 

Green Turtle Soup No. 1 

11% to 2 lbs. green turtle meat 

2 medium sized onions 
5 or 6 Irish potatoes 
1 cup cream (scant) 

Cut turtle meat into small pieces 
and cover with water in a good- 
sized pot—an iron one, preferably 
—and bring to a slow boil, cooking 
until tender. Add onions, chopped 
fine, and potatoes sliced or diced, 
and cook slowly until the vegetables 
are done. Divide the cream evenly, 
pouring into the bottom of each 
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serving bowl. (Evaporated milk 
may be used.) Fill bowl with soup, 
season, and serve with soda crack- 
ers. Will serve six. 

Green Turtle Soup No. 2 

2 lbs. green turtle meat 

2 quarts water 

3 large ripe tomatoes 

5 or 6 Irish potatoes 

3 medium-sized onions 

Seasonings. 

Cut turtle meat into small cubes 
and add to boiling water. Simmer 
until tender. Add vegetables and 
season with bay leaf, parsley, thyme, 
salt and pepper—a dash of cayenne 
if you like it hot. Will serve six 
generously. 

Green Turtle Steaks 

Probably the most common way 
to serve green turtle is in steaks. 
Although the usual way to cook the 
steaks is to dredge in flour and fry 
like any other meat, a little vari- 
ation is needed if the steaks are 
large. Otherwise they may not be 
too tender. 

14% to 2 lbs. green turtle steak 

3%4 to 1 cup bouillon or water 

Cooking fat 

Salt and pepper. 

If bought at a fish market, have 
meat cut in serving sizes and cubed. 
Otherwise beat with a meat mallet 
to break tough fibres. Brush both 
sides of each piece with lime juice 
and let stand for three or four hours 
in the refrigerator before cooking. 

Roll each steak in flour which 
has been well seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and brown on both sides in 
hot cooking fat. Place in a casserole 
and add bouillon or water. Cover 
and cook in moderate oven for 40 
minutes. 

Or finish steaks in the skillet in 
which they were browned by adding 
water or bouillon, covering tightly, 
and simmering for about 25 minutes 
or until very tender. Two pounds 





of steak should serve four adults. 
Green Turtle Pie 

Of course the ultimate is Green 
Turtle Pie—a delicacy said to have 
been created by British Royalists 
who first settled on a little dot of 
land northeast of Nassau now known 
as Green Turtle Cay. The recipe 
is said to be nearly 300 years old. 

Green turtle pie is long in the 
making—which probably gives a lit- 
tle insight into the life of the early 
British settlers who lived an un- 
hurried, uncomplicated life wherein 
there was time for everything—even 
good cooking. 

Our recipe calls for a 10- or 20- 
pound green turtle. After killing the 
turtle—and please be humane!—re- 
move all meat from the back or 
carapace. Save shell to bake the pie 
in. 

Remove all fat and cut into &- 
inch cubes. 

Make a broth or stock by boiling 
about a pound of carrots, 4 medium- 
sized potatoes, a stalk or two of cel- 
ery, a few large onions and a little 
parsley cooked in a lot of water. 
Remove vegetables when done and 
add turtle fat (or capipee). Sim- 
mer until fat is tender. 

Make a sauce by: grinding 1% 
pounds of turtle meat, sauteing in 
butter with about three cups of 
sliced onions. Add 5 large fully- 
ripened tomatoes. Simmer altogeth- 
er, then add thyme, bay leaf, whole 
black peppers, rosemary, basil, all- 
spice, and Worcestershire sauce to 
taste. Add about a quart of the 
stock in which fat was cooked. Cook 
together slowly for about ten min- 
utes. 

Grind meat from the flippers; mix 
well with three or four onions, which 
have been finely chopped; crumbs 
from a loaf of dry bread; cloves, 
sage, allspice, salt, and pepper, and 
any other seasoning should be add- 
ed. Roll into small balls and fry in 
deep fat until brown. Drain and add 
to sauce. Cook over low fire, adding 
the cooked potatoes and carrots. 

Fill turtle shell with remaining 
turtle meat cut in bite-sized chunks 
and add two cups of cooked peas 
(canned ones will do). Save a bowl 
of the sauce without the meat balls, 
but pour remaining sauce and meat 
balls and vegetables over the turtle 
meat in the shell. 

Cover all with a rich pastry, rolled 
thin, crimping pastry along edges 
of shell. Make several openings for 
steam to escape; brush with beaten 
egg yolk and bake slowly in a mad- 
erate oven until a golden brown. 

Serve from the shell, adding a lit- 
tle of the sauce you saved to each 
serving. A 20-pound turtle is said 
to serve about 15 people. END. 
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MEET YOUR COMMISSION 








IRVIN BENJAMIN SPENCE 
Northwest Florida 





Irvin Benjamin Spence has been employed 
by the Commission since October 1946. His 
area of service is in Holmes County. 

Educated in the public schools of Geneva 
County, Alabama, Irvin was self-employed, 
principally in farming, prior to his appoint- 
ment as a Wildlife Officer with the Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. He is 50 
years of age. 

Irvin and his wife, the former Mary Jane 
Riley, make their home near Whitewater 
community in Holmes County. They have 
four sons: Jennings Harold, 26; Gordon 
Irvin, 22; James Darell, 21, and John Wal- 
ton, 13; and two daughters: Gertrude, 24, 
and Gloria, 19. 





VANNESS BOCK SECKINGER 
Central Florida 


Wildlife Officer Vanness B. Seckinger, at 
50 years of age, has served with the Com- 
mission for approximately 15 years. Begin- 
ning in 1938 he worked as a seasonal em- 
ployee for five years after which he was 
put on a full-time status. 

Vanness and Mrs. Seckinger, the former 
Harriet Brooks, live on Route No. 1, Ocala. 
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They have two children: Van, age 8, and 
Lora Mae, age 7. 

Prior to his employment by the Commis- 
sion, Seckinger had enforcement experience 
as a Special Deputy Sheriff. His present 


area of service is located in Marion County. 


ies Bae 





THOMAS R. HANCOCK 
Northwest Region 


Tom Hancock was employed as a Radio 
Engineer by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission on July 1, 1952. He is 36 
years of age. 

Tom completed grade school in Christmas, 
Florida, attended Union Park High School, 
and Orlando Vocational School. He was pre- 
viously employed by a radio sales and service 
company in Winter Park. 

During World War II, Tom served in the 
army for three years and four months. His 
present assignment with the Commission in- 
volves radio work in the Northwest Region 
and part of the Northeast Region. 

Tom and his wife, Juanita, make their 
home in Lynn Haven, Florida. They have 
three children: Donna Marie, 10; Dallas, 
8, and Penny Anette, 7. 





SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 


Florida hunters who did not kill their 
season’s bag limit of three turkeys will 
have another chance at the wily gob- 
blers during a special 9-day spring 
gobbler season. The Third Conserva- 
tion District of Northwest Florida will 
be open for gobblers only from March 
31 through April 8. Hunters who have 
already taken their bag limit will not 
be allowed to hunt. All turkeys taken 
must be tagged just as in the regular 
season. 
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MACON LEOFTON RUTLAND 
Central Florida 


Wildlife Officer Macon Leofton Rutland 
has been employed by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission since April 1, 1947. 
He came to the Commission as an experi- 
enced officer, having worked in the law en- 
forcement field since 1931. His former posi- 
tions include work as Deputy Sheriff, Bush- 
nell; Special Officer, SAL Railway; Police 
Chief and Deputy Sheriff at Coleman and 
Wildwood. He is a veteran of World War | 
and is 58 years of age. 

Macon‘s area of service is Central Flor- 
ida‘s 11th enforcement area. Macon and 
Mrs. Rutland, the former Allie Jean Also- 
brook, make their home in Wildwood. They 
have one son, John J. Rutland, age 33. 
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JULIAN HOWARD WILLIAMS 
South Florida 


Julian ‘’Teke’’ Williams has been with 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
as a Wildlife Officer since April 1952. His 
area of service is located in Polk County. He 
is 32 years of age. 

Julian and Mrs. Williams, the former 
Mary Nell Hendrex, live in Lakeland. They 
have two sons: Max, age 10, and Teke, 
age 2. 
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THE FLORIDA WOLF 


(Continued from Page 9) 


near the Big Cypress in the spring of 
1894. He captured the little ones 
alive and took them to his camp; but 
they would not eat, and after keeping 
them a day or two, he killed them.” 


During this period the Florida 
wolf was almost unanimously re- 
ferred to erroneously as the grey 
wolf. Actually, it is one of three sub- 
species of the red wolf, along with 
the Mississippi Valley Red Wolf and 
the Texas Red Wolf. The scientific 
name for the Florida wolf, that is 
now generally accepted, was_ be- 
stowed on the animal by Bartram. 
Just as the mother and pups the In- 
dian Robert Osceola observed, the 
wolves Bartram saw were “perfectly 
black except the females, which have 
a white spot on the breast!” Most 
of the early reports of wolves in 
Florida emphasize this black or very 
dark color. Doubtlessly, this influ- 
enced Bartram to label the sub- 
species “nigre.”’ 

The Florida wolf was slightly 
larger than the Mississippi Valley 
and Texas wolves. It was a little 
heavier and more robust in build 
with larger feet and skull. All of 
these red wolves look more like a 
coyote than the grey wolf of the 
west and Alaska which is today con- 
sidered the “true wolf.” 


Evidently the coat of the Florida 
wolf was inferior to his northern 
and western cousins and showed the 
effects of warmer climate and dense 
undergrowth. The animal’s upper 
parts and especially the tail had 
coarse worn pelage, a grizzled mix- 
ture of light buff and grey. The un- 
derparts shaded off to a lighter color 
while the ears, base of the tail and 
sides of the neck showed darker 
hairs. 


This detailed description is taken 
from limited specimens examined by 
a contemporary writer. He believes 
that the Florida wolf was lighter in 
color than the other two members 
of the red wolf family and that the 
earlier accounts of black or dark 
wolves were the results of these in- 
dividuals being observed while in a 
“black phase.” This may be correct, 
but naturalists of the stature of Bar- 
tram and James Audubon described 
the Florida wolves as very dark. 


The wolf of recent times is not the 
only wolf that has roamed the state. 
As late as 10,000 years ago and pre- 
vious, a large ancestor, the dire wolf, 
fed off other Pleistocene mammals. 
Fossil remains of the dire wolf have 
been found in Citrus, Pinellas, and 
Sarasota counties on the west coast 


and near Vero and Melbourne on 
the east coast. But just as the dire 
wolf passed from the scene, so did 
the recent Florida wolf. In 1903 some 
wolves were reported “on the prairie 
next to the Everglades” and from 
there on the trail grows dim. 

The question is, what animal will 
be next down the long, long trail 
where the sign at the end reads 
EXTINCT. END. 





HEAD-HUNTERS 
(Covtinued from Page 16) 


Lincoln. “Ill make it worth your 
while if you’ll put me on to a BIG 
ONE,” he said. “My man,” he indi- 
cated the chauffeur, “would only be 
in our way in the boat.” 

We solved that problem by renting 
another skiff from a boat livery, put- 
ting the chauffeur in it with one of 
my worst battered rods and reels, 
and anchoring him in the middle of 
the lake. I hunted through my tackle 
box, found a battered Shannon spin- 
ner with the spinners knocked off 
and a roach-eaten red ibis fly con- 
traption around the hook. 

“How do I fish?” asked the chauf- 
feur. “I’ve never fished before.” 

His boss and I told him to let it 
down to the bottom and sit perfectly 
still. So the expert who had fished 
everywhere and you-know-who cast 
every inch of the Savannas, pot 
holes, saw grass fringes and deep 
lakes. We used the art and skill of 
two or three continents. Not one 
strike. That evening we rowed over 
to retrieve the chauffeur. 


“What is that?” the man asked, 
pointing to the bottom of the skiff. 
“T got tired waiting for a bite and 
reeled up to see if the bait was still 





Karl Jarvis displays an 11-pound largemouth 
from the Savannas. 





on. That thing gave me quite a tug. 
What do you call it?” 

I called it nine pounds, six ounces 
of beautiful black bass, but a mighty 


dirty way to treata guide. END. 


MUZZLE FLASHES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


fire with such incorrect stance for 
one or more shots, chances would be 
good that a physical reflex action 
would set in even before the bullet 
could leave the handgun’s barrel. Af- 
fected by both your involuntary 
change in applied muscular control 
and the gun’s natural tendency to 
swing to a natural “zero” of its own 
accord, the shots would likely hit in 
the direction of natural sway—not 
always where you aimed. 

Charles Askins, Jr., the pistol ex- 
pert who at one time held several 
world records, advocates a firing line 
procedure that accomplishes pretty 
much the same thing. Askins rec- 
ommends completely facing the tar- 
get at the start and for first aim. 
Thereafter, the pupil is told to swing 
his left foot in a several-stage arc 
toward the rear, and to re-check his 
shooting stance and aim at each point 
until he seems most comfortable and 
steady. The correct body stance, he 
maintains, will be found closer to a 
full face position than at a body an- 
gle of forty-five or more degrees. He 
emphasizes the need of facing the 
target—or almost facing it—to the 
extent permitted by individual phy- 
sique, if the most natural shooting 
position is to be found and enjoyed. 

If you will take a few minutes to 
make the described natural align- 
ment test with an empty handgun, 
you will quickly see the difference 
between natural gun alignment and 
forced, muscular alignment, and 
realize that certain physical laws, 
not theories, apply. 

Whether you use this gun editor’s 
method of finding the most natural 
shooting position by shifting body 
stance until extended arm and held 
gun naturally point at your target 
and seem to come to rest of their 
own accord, or Askins’ recommended 
gradual changing of the left foot’s 
position until the sights no longer 
tend to drift off the target, is imma- 
terial. The important thing is to find 
the one position from which the 
aimed gun seems to point naturally 
of its own accord. 

Captain Paul B. Weston, a war- 
time instructor for the Marine Corps, 
describes the ideal handgun position 
as “a relatively relaxed, comfortable 
one adapted to the general and physi- 
cal capabilities of the individual 
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shooter.” He urges a beginner to 
learn to shoot without changing the 
position of his head from shot to 
shot; without bending his waist far- 
ther and farther for each shot, and 
without transferring body weight to 
the heels for each shot. Keep the 
weight of the body evenly distributed 
on both feet; the waist straight and 
the head erect, Weston teaches. 

A visit to the range of an active 
pistol club and close observation of 
the individual shooters on the firing 
line will show marked differences in 
demonstrated shooting positions. The 
lowest scores will invariably be made 
by those shooters who lean too far 
forward or too far backward instead 
of standing with spine straight; who 
bend head and eye to line of aim 
instead of keeping the head erect and 
bringing the gun to eye level; who 
place feet so close together that 
they have little control over devel- 
oped body sway, or so far apart that 
legs and thighs are strained, and who 
allow one knee to buckle slightly as 
a shot is fired—a few position faults 
that contribute to poor shooting. 

Much of the pleasure of shooting 
comes from hitting your target dead 
center—not by accident, but from 
deliberate, confident aiming and fir- 
ing by you. A good shooting position 
will contribute to that pleasure. 

END. 


SHOOT THRU GLASS 
(Continued from Page 27) 


75mm twin lens reflex lens to 525mm 
telephoto. The same binocular con- 
verts your 35mm lens to 350mm tele- 
photo. Brother—that’s a lot of lens! 

The pictures that illustrate this 
article are the first ones I took with 
my Bino-Foto outfit. I hand held the 
camera and shot them all at 1/500 
of a second at £/16 on Tri-X Film. 
With a telephoto lens of this power, 
a tripod is always recommended, 
but, as you can see, I got some ac- 
ceptable results by holding as care- 
fully as possible by hand. I was par- 
ticularly anxious to see if this could 
be done, because I am doubtful of 
the number of sportsmen who would 
carry a tripod into the woods. 

The gadget you see on the front 
of the lower, or picture taking, side 
of the binocular is the sunshade and 
adjustable iris. It is with this attach- 
ment you stop down your taking 
lens to apertures of less than f/16 
if so desired. F/16 is wide open with 
the iris fully retracted. 

For those of you who would like 
to try a little Bino-Fotography, using 
your present camera and binoculars 
as did I, a word of advice. You can 
get some surprisingly good pictures 
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My wife finds a steady position for a shot, 
using an automatic Rolleiflex with Bino-Foto 
attachment. 


by hand holding your binoculars in 
front of your tripod mounted camera. 
But remember this—your camera 
must be open to its widest aperture 
and left that way—in my case, £/3.5 
on the Rollei. The camera must be 
focused on the nearest distance pos- 
sible or racked all the way out and 
left that way. All the focusing from 
then on is done with the center wheel 
of the binocular without touching 
the camera. My 7x50 Bino-Foto Bi- 
nocular so used gives me f/16. 

Using a twin lens reflex camera, the 
picture is taken through one side of 
the binocular and focusing is done 
through the other side, looking 
through the ground glass of the cam- 
era as usual. With 35mm cameras, 
the picture is taken through one side 
of the binocular while focusing di- 
rectly through the other side in range 
finder models. Focusing is done 
through the camera on 35mm single 
lens reflex models. 

For complete information on this 
subject, write to Dave Bushnell, The 
Bushnell Co., 140 Bushnell Bldg., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Ask for informa- 
tion on Bino-Fotography. It will help 





“An octopus has you dear, 
octopi is the plural.” 





you to get specific information if you 
will mention the type and model of 
camera you mean to use. 

With the camera of your choice 
equipped with a Bino-Foto outfit, a 
whole new world of outdoor adven- 
ture and achievement awaits you. I 
can hardly wait to try my own out- 
fit on jumping fish, and I am already 
planning to shoot at least a dozen 
snowy egrets and wood ibises the 
next time I drive across the Ta- 
miami Trail. 

Hooray!—I’m a hunter again— 
this time shooting through glass. 


END. 


IF YOU ARE 


INTERESTED IN 
OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 





IS FOR YOU... 


Every month SUNRISE MAGA- 
ZINE OF SOUTHERN LIVING 
carries articles on outdoor recrea- 
tional activities such as boating 
and fishing ... along with specific 
information that helps the South- 
ern family get more enjoyment 
out of these sports. 
SUNRISE MAGAZINE OF SOUTHERN LIVING 


1424 Fourth Street South 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


I want to take advantage of your “SPORTS- 
MAN’S SAMPLER” subscription offer at the 
money-saving price of... 


BIG ISSUES §$ 
FOR ONLY 
NAMIE LS... op veeslee ee GSE Cade eee a 
ADDHENS War -BUNEe a eioder oy pene te Lek 
GEES ETRE ss SUATENG och 


NOTE: Regular rate is $2.50 for 1 year. (Key) 
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EFFECT OF OIL 


Lifted from The Louisiana Conservationist 


||} YOU REMEMBER the last time you filled your 
outboard motor with gasoline and some of it 
slopped over the side into the water? You immedi- 
ately saw a rapidly spreading iridescent film over 
the water’s surface, and perhaps you thought, ‘Well, 
it will just keep on spreading out and finally disap- 
pear.” You were right. 

There are four important reasons why the oil and 
gas you spilled disappeared from the surface of the 
water. Reason one: Some of the particles get washed 
on sticks or logs or on the shore. Reason two: That 
part of the oil which is water soluble is actually ab- 
sorbed by the water. Reason three: Volatile compon- 
ents escape into the atmosphere. Reason four: Some 
of the oil is absorbed by silt particles and carried to 
the bottom. 

Don’t be upset over that pint you spilled, though: 
The part that was absorbed by the water and the 
part that was carried to bottom was too small an 


amount to cause any damage to aquatic organisms. 
Do be upset over the barrels of oil that escape from 
oil fields, tankers, and barges. This wasted oil affects 
aquatic life by smothering—oil particles absorbed by 
silt fall to the bottom and soon cover and kill the 
smaller fauna used by fish for food; by killing—that 
part of the oil that is water soluble contains toxic 
material that kills fish and fish food; by trapping— 
there have been accounts of ducks, geese and other 
waterfowl becoming so mired in oil slicks that they 
cannot fly. 

Many investigators blame the water soluble fractions 
of oil as giving some fish that ‘kerosene taste.” This 
disagreeable oily taste can be intensified if the fish 
has eaten aquatic organisms that were partially cov- 
ered by oil-laden silt particles. It has been found that 
oil carried to the bottom also imparts such a foul 
taste to oysters that sometimes the oysters from whole 
reefs are not marketable. END. 





WHO OWNS OUR WATER 


(Continued from Page 5) 


it seems to me that public agencies 
should rightfully be concerned with 
such problems. 

Especially so here in Florida where 
fishing and hunting, and other rec- 
reational uses of our beautiful and 
picturesque streams and lakes con- 
stitute one of our top tourist attrac- 
tions and economic resources. 

A fairly complete “Public Water 
Program” would have to include the 
following: 

1. A clear and adequate legal 
definition of what waters are right- 
fully public waters. 

2. Clarification of the public’s 
right of access to all public waters. 

3. Designation of certain waters 
as public property belonging to the 


people as a whole. 

4. Establishment of access roads 
and points to such waters. 

). Construction of parking areas 
bordering such waters. 

6. Construction of boat launching 
and landing sites on such waters. 

7. Erection and construction of 
recreational facilities as may be 
deemed necessary to each location 
—public parks, picnic grounds and 
recreational areas. 

Florida is not alone in its prob- 
lems concerning public waters. Other 
states also have faced such problems, 
and are succeeding in overcoming or 
solving the obstacles involved. 

We have no doubt that this state 
can equal and surpass the efforts be- 
ing made elsewhere in the country. 


The importance of water to the 
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State of Florida cannot be overem- 
phasized. And the importance of 
public water to the general public 
cannot be over-dramatized. 

The problem exists now, and it 
must be recognized, and it must be 
solved. 

We are confident that adequate 
steps will be taken in the near fu- 
ture. Without adequate water, there 


is no happiness, no future, no life. 
END. 


The following pamphlets and book- 


lets are available without charge 
from the Information - Education 
Division, Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee, Florida: 


Florida Wild Turkey | 

The Ocala Deer Herd 

Florida’s Game Animals 

Fishing Florida’s Fresh Waters 

Snakes Can Kill 

Biennial Report 

Summary—Fishing Regulations 

Summary—Hunting, Fishing, and 
Trapping Regulations 

Identifying Florida Bass 

Story of American Waterfowl 

Reprints—Florida Wildlife Scrap- 
book 

Florida’s Wildlife Management 
Areas 

Lake and Stream Survey (Leon 
and Gadsden Counties) 

Status, Movement, and Manage- 
ment of the Mourning Dove 

Ten Commandments of Safety 

World Inside the Managed Forest 

Way Down Upon the Suwannee 
River 

Conservation Manual for Civic 
Groups 
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